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Living Together in the Third Grade 


ELsiE BUTLER’ 


It was the first three weeks of a new 
term at the beginning of a new year. The 
teacher, although experienced, was new in 
the district and had never seen the children 
before; nor did she know a single parent. 
Some of the group were used to a rich 
activity program while others for various 
reasons were used to a rather formal— 
drill in skills—type of work. The children 


came from homes varying in economic 


stability. One father was a doctor, another 
a student, another a teacher, and still an- 
other in the jargon of his son “cuts gwass 
fer peoples.” The differences in ' back- 


' ground of first-hand experiences were even 


wider. One child had only two books of 
his own. Some children had had many 
travel experiences and excursions with 
understanding parents who helped them 
make their own generalizations about their 
surroundings. They were all very active, 
responsive children. 

Few of these children knew each other. 
Those seven children who had been in the 
same group before naturally stayed pretty 
close together and tended to exclude 
others. They felt secure. They knew how 


to go ahead and make plans and carry 
them out. Yes, they knew also how to 
choose the more challenging and interest- 
ing jobs and how to talk someone else into 
doing those less attractive, necessary jobs. 
Most of the children, however, did not 
know each other at all. When individuals 
know little of each other, they sometimes 
tend to be suspicious of each other. Be- 
cause these children didn’t know each 
other well and had no common back- 
ground of standards on which to base 
their actions, there was much arguing at 
the first of school about such problems as: 
who gets the typewriter first, who gets the 
swing first, who has the best picture, and 
who gets to be pilot. If one child went to 
the piano, they all went and wanted to 
play now! 

The crying need at the beginning was 
to develop a better group feeling—a we, 
us, our feeling. 

These were normal responses that 
‘Phelps School, Springfield, Missouri. This is 
the third in a series of articles by Miss Butler, 
and the second on experiences in the third 


grade. Another article on the third grade will 
appear next month. 
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many teachers expect to deal with to some 
extent in September, but the problem is 
how to deal with them in the best possible 
way. Of course, it is fine for the group if 
they do know each other well and getting 
acquainted is not a major issue with every- 
one. 

If you have been used to working with 
children who are well acquainted and have 
had a common background, it is hard to 
imagine how big the problem of develop- 
ing a “group feeling of oneness” can be. 
The teacher was sure of one thing—the 
group needed to carry on many activities 
together! 

Just as all elementary teachers develop 
a consciousness for spotting signs of shar- 
ing, helping, accepting group responsibili- 
ties, exchanging ideas in a desirable way, 
and contributing suggestions to the group 
plans, so this teacher looked for these 
signs in this group. One is inclined to be- 
come discouraged if these looked-for 
qualities are not evident. The teacher was, 
therefore, continually saying to herself, 
“This is only the tenth day of school, or 
the eleventh day of school, or the twelfth 
day. Desirable growth in these qualities 
comes gradually and slowly.” Of course, 
if the teacher sets up the standards and 
doles out the punishment for those who 
do not adhere, for one reason or another, 
then perhaps there is less confusion, less 
arguing, and less reasoning; but there is 
also less “learning-how-to-get-along to- 
gether.” 

Had I walked into my own third grade 
room at nine o'clock in the morning 
several years ago and seen what is going 
on in my third grade room today at nine 
o'clock I’m not sure I would have been 
pleased at the sight. The environment 


might have seemed too stimulating. The 
activities might have appeared too num- 
erous to keep under two thumbs, the con- 
versation between children too vital to 
them and not important to me. This group 
today, however, needed activity. A more 
detailed explanation of activities that were 
going on one morning is made later; but 
here is a first glimpse of what a visitor 
would have noted: 


1. Two children were typing thank you 
notes on the typewriter. 

2. Several boys were piloting a good- 
sized, homemade, wooden airplane 
“through Korea.” 

. There was a piano and Nancy was 
showing Erma how to play. 

4. The “Movie Man,” Mr. Moore, was 

letting two boys help him fix the 
machine for us. 


Wo 


5. There were three cages with small’ 


animals. Yes, one cage would do, but 
can’t you generalize better with three 
animals, or see exceptions to gen- 
eralizations? 

6. There were the scales with the seven 
little weights. Some children were 
weighing various objects. 

7. There was a child fixing a ten-watt 

light bulb over which some leaves 
were drying. 
8. There was a bucket of papier- 
maché. Two girls were making pup- 
pets. One little boy was painting the 
face of a dry puppet. 

9. There was a pretty chest with dress- 
up clothes. It is seldom used now. A 
few days ago it was quite a busy chest. 

10. There was a big sewing basket which 
the children had made and filled with 
scraps of cloth, thread, scissors, needles, 
pins, buttons, etc. 

11. There were Cleo and Harvey with a 
fruit jar, a pie tin, sand, some begonia 
leaves, and a book on plants. Cleo was 
reading the directions and Harvey was 
following them. 
sacks and dresses for them of colored 
crepe paper. 

12. There were paper sacks of various 
sizes. Girls were making dolls of these 
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13. There were many plants. Some were 
to make the room attractive. Some 
were for experimental purposes. Bean 
seed and grass seed were planted in 
various ways. 

14. There were two easels with brushes 
and paints and a child at each easel. 
One child told you she was painting 
a picture of her house and herself 
with a green pocket book. The other 
child showed signs of not wanting to 
talk about his painting. 

15. Several children were working on in- 
dividual newspapers. The teacher 
wished several had been working on 
one newspaper, but that had been 
voted down. 

16. There were exhibits on a table with 
labels or signs by each: 

A. In this jar are ant eggs and ants 
—Barbara. 

B. Here are two cocoons. My sister 
found them—Betty. 

C. This is Bamboo. It came off of a 
tree at the greenhouse—Joan. 

D. This bird’s nest fell out of a tree 
during the storm—Harvey. 

17. There was a low table with pie tins 
and fourteen little hands busy with 
clay. 

There was other equipment in the 


room which was often in use: 

A. Iron and ironing board. 

B. Cabinet for doll dishes. 

C. Doll bed and dolls. 

D. Large wooden blocks. 

E. Batteries, nails, hammer, saws, 
rulers, crayons, paste, scissors, 
etc. 

Doing something successfully for your 
group is an important factor in helping to 
feel that you belong to the group. Part of 
the equipment in the room was a result of 
individual interest. If there is one reliable 
source of activity where a child is sure to 
feel successful, it is working on his own 
hobby. Our sewing basket was created 
because Betty had brought a doll quilt to 
sew on during free period. For the same 
reason Bill brought from his father’s work 
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shop a bell, a round bottle, some copper 
wire, and a battery. He showed the chil- 
dren how to make a bell ring with this 
equipment. 

The Terrarium 

By the third day of school we had 
started a terrarium. Cleo brought a turtle. 
Suzanne brought some rich black dirt and 
two small plants with pretty red leaves. 
We took one of the bright yellow doll 
dishes from the doll cabinet to hold some 
water in the terrarium. The sand, a mossy 
stick, and other materials for the terrarium 
came from the school yard. The teacher 
brought four books about terrariums to 
the class meeting. She read one story to 
the children and then called on a volun- 
teer to read each of the other stories. These 
books were kept open for several days. 
The parts about terrariums were reviewed 
again and again by most of the group. 
New materials kept coming in for the 
terrarium. New bits of information were 
contributed by individuals. 

When the terrarium was finished, the 
children kept a close watch to see whether 
the drops of moisture were forming or not. 
Some child was always looking to see 
whether it was “raining” in our terrarium. 
For three days, during the reading period, 
most of the children tried to find out why 
it would not rain in our terrarium. Danny 
had actually read every science book we 
had to find out why it would not “rain.” 
He took books home from school and 
looked in books he had at home. Three 
times the group had seen the movie What 
Makes Rain. Several days passed and no 
drops of moisture appeared on the top of 
the glass of our terrarium. The children 
made several guesses as to why the drops 
did not form. “Let’s do it all over and read 
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the directions in that other book. Maybe 
we didn’t make it right,” was one sug- 
gestion. 

The next day the teacher put the ter- 
rarium in the window where the sun could 
hit it. Drops of moisture, “of rain,” as the 
children called it, soon appeared. Jeanette 
was the first to see the drops and called 
everyone’s attention to the “rain.” The 
general conclusion had been that we had 
not waited long enough. That afternoon 
the teacher moved the terrarium away 
from the sun. There were no drops of rain 
on the glass the next morning. After two 
days of this moving back and forth one 
boy, not Danny as I had hoped, finally 
suggested it was the hot and cold air that 
helped make rain. 

In the activity period two girls, who 
were skilled in writing, had been selected 
to make a chart to put by the terrarium. 
This was the chart they made. 


RAIN 

1. The sun helps make rain by evaporation. 

2. The wind helps make rain by moving 

the hot and cold air. 

3. Animals help make rain by giving off 

moisture. 

4. Plants help make rain by giving off 

moisture. Trees are the biggest plants. 

5. The oceans, the rivers, the lakes, and the 

streams give back moisture to help 
make rain. 

6. The soil gives back moisture. 

From the study on the terrarium there 
developed a deep interest about how much 
water was in the soil and in plants. If a 
specialist is available we always try to get 
his help. We asked our science specialist 
in the room. For some time there was 
doubt on the part of the children as to 
whether the soil gave back much moisture. 


This was when the science consultant sug- 


gested that we might find out by trying an © 


experiment to see what happens. As he 
suggested, a child got some dirt and put 
it in a jar and fastened the jar tight so the 
air could not dry out the dirt. Some more 
dirt was put in another container. It was 
left open to the air. Guesses were made as 
to what might happen. Since “good scien- 
tists” label everything Erma put her 
guesses on two pieces of oak tag to set by 
each jar of dirt. 

“This dirt is not covered and will dry 

out and will turn gray, I think.” — 

Erma. 

“This dirt is covered and will stay wet 

and stay black, I think.” —Erma. 

Some of the children measured out 
275 grams of dirt. They heated the dirt to 
a very high degree. Then they weighed 
the dirt again. The dirt weighed 263 
grams. When these figures were subtracted 
the children found out that 12 grams was 
approximately how much water was in 
this dirt. 

From the science books the children 
read, from the movies we had in the room 
on Plants and How They Grow, and from 
the science consultant, the children 
gathered the idea that the plants and veg- 
etables contained a great quantity of water. 
This was new information to most of them 
and they were somewhat surprised. 

In order to get a better idea of how 
much water was in plants we rigged up a 
small metal piece which held a ten-watt 
electric light bulb safely. Over this we put 
an empty tomato can with both ends out. 
On a small piece of wire netting we placed 
the plant to be dried. Such vegetables as 
apples and potatoes were always sliced. 
A child made a chart. Each day we 
weighed a new vegetable. Here is the chart 


with the record of weights: 
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HOW MUCH WATER CHART 


Weight 

ene before dried 
Leaves 20 grams 
Apples 40 grams 
Potatoes 100 grams 
Dirt 275 grams 
Lettuce 34 grams 
Celery 48 grams ° 
Cabbage 10 grams 


The Animals 

One morning the eight-year-olds were 
coming into their room by two’s and 
three’s shortly before nine o’clock. These 
were some of their comments as they hur- 
ried into the room: 

“I get to help clean the cage for the 

hamsters.” 

“I’m taking care of the white rats.” 

“Betty took the raccoon’s food to the 

refrigerator. It is fresh liver.” 

“The reference book said raccoons eat 

fish. Is liver like fish?” 

“Liver is meat, I know.” 

“Fish is meat.” 

“Here is the cabbage for the guinea 

pigs.” 

“What must I do with 

milk?” 

“Give it to the mother rat.” 

“Let's see if the guinea pigs will drink 

the milk!” 

“Mary is going to help you with the 

guinea pigs. 


the fresh 


It was Mary’s first time to help with 
the cages. She had never had a pet and 
hadn’t liked animals at first. Jim, who was 
taking part in the chatter, was in charge of 
listing the meats and vegetables for the 
animals for the following day, so he got 
busy making the chart. He had trouble 
spelling “vegetable.” First he asked Betty 
how to spell “vegetable.” Betty was a good 


Weight Difference Amount of 
after dried water 
13 grams 7 grams 
10 grams 30 grams 
34 grams 66 grams 
263 grams 12 grams 
19 grams 15 grams 
22 grams 26 grams 
1 gram 9 grams 
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speller. She told him it started with a “v”. 
Willie was watering the plants, but he 
stopped long enough to help Jim look in 
the picture dictionary and find the word 
“vegetable.” The teacher wondered why 
Betty didn’t stop what she was doing to 
help Jim. Maybe it was because Jim was 
not a girl? Maybe it was because Jim was 
not too clean? Betty is a kind child. At any 
rate, good old Willie went to the reference 
table on which there were different kinds 
of dictionaries varying in difficulty from 
a very easy book with pictures to the more 
difficult dictionary. On this table was an 
oak tag sign, which a child had made, 
saying: 

1. Dictionaries help us spell words. 

2. Dictionaries help us find out what 
words mean. 

Dictionaries have pictures of 
words. 

The whole group was keeping track 
of the number of times we used the dic- 
tionary. We were keeping many kinds of 
records and charts, and dictionaries were 
needed often. It was amazing to see the 
skill the children were developing in using 
this tool. Every classroom of children 
needs several kinds of dictionaries and 
reference sets, varying in difficulty, and 


Wo 


easily available. One reference set 
building does not lend itself to the idea of 


independent investigat on 
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It is interesting to notice how quickly a 
child learns which set of reference books 
is suited to his ability. Once he finds a 
reference book which is able to help him, 
he is eager to look up information. 

Another instrument in our room 
which was in perpetual use was the scales 
—the gram scales. At activity period or 
free period the children weighed every- 
thing from sand to soap. There were two 
containers in which many materials were 
weighed. One container weighed nineteen 
grams. The other container weighed six- 
teen grams. Subtracting nineteen and six- 
teen became mere baby play in a short 
time. 

Each morning the children weighed 
the food and water which they fed the ani- 
mals. With much conversation and laugh- 
ter they weighed the mother rat and the 
baby rats. The weight was recorded on the 
Weight Chart so we could see how many 
grams the babies were gaining and how 
much the mother was losing. At first the 
subtraction involved in this was a little 
hard and it took a long time. There were 
few volunteers to put the numbers on the 
chart. Soon it was no trick at all to sub- 
tract. There was even some argument 
about who would be the one to put the 
numbers on the chart. The opportunity to 
get better acquainted also influenced the 
number of volunteers. 

At first we had been weighing each 
of the four white rats separately and re- 
cording on the chart the number of grams 
the heaviest baby rat weighed. This morn- 
ing was to be different. Barbara’s father 
had told her to weigh all four rats and 
divide the number by four to get the aver- 
age weight. “That will be more accurate,” 
said Barbara, quoting her father. Several 


children stood around the blackboard 
while Barbara showed them how to divide 
by four. She had put the four tables on 
the board, with my help, because she 
wasn’t sure of them. Since this particular 
arithmetic process was somewhat advanced 
for most of the group they wandered off. 
The six children who remained were ready 
for this skill so the teacher encouraged 
them to divide more numbers by four. It 
was fun. They stayed with this activity for 
some time. 

Today Eddie brought Bandit, the two- 
months-old raccoon, to school. Bandit 
came to school only one day a week. He 
had to be kept in a cage outdoors. Johnny 
had made Bandit a wonderful cage out- 
doors. It was big, strong, and neat. The 
boards were sawed smooth, the wire 
netting was cut even, the hinges were firm. 
Eddie and everyone else inspected this fine 
cage. Johnny took Bandit out of the cage 
to feed him. All the children stopped what 
they were doing for a few minutes to go 
watch Bandit do his stunts. He was a won- 
derful pet. It was fun to watch him wash 
everything he ate. It was fun, too, to see 
him pick up each little sea shell out of the 
water in the fish bowl with his two front 
paws just before Phillis rescued the fish! 

Making a cage outdoors was a fine job 
for Johnny. Johnny, who at first might 
be called a boy with a terrific problem, 
was often boasting, “I can’t read. I can’t 
spell. I can’t write.” Johnny, who could 
not read, was able to find “raccoon” in 
the easy reference set and figure out what 
raccoons were good for, what they ate, and 
where they lived. Everyone seemed to 
understand that the raccoon belonged to 
Johnny when it was at school. Even Eddie 
seemed to take this for granted. 
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Being out of doors was good for 
Johnny and it was also good for the rest 
of the group. Johnny was a normal boy 
and very active. He could be with the 
group just so long. He was over-stimulated 
by so many people and needed a chance 
to get off by himself for awhile. He 
seemed to have a very low opinion of his 
own ability because he was big and 
“couldn’t read, write, or spell” as well as 
the children whom he admired. 


Thinking of something constructive 
for Johnny to do away from the group was 
not easy. Such intensive planning for 
Johnny would be necessary for a limited 
time only, the teacher thought; for a boy 
like Johnny could soon “belong” to the 
group if the teacher concentrated on the 
problem hard enough in the beginning of 
the school term and was consistent in her 
efforts. Thinking of Johnny’s welfare one 
day and forgetting about it the next would 
not help him “belong” to the group. It 
would not help him feel responsible, se- 
cure, and needed. It would only add to his 
already confused problem of “how to get 
along.” 


One morning Johnny brought three 
crawfish in a two-gallon bucket half filled 
with river water. If you want the younger 
child to remain interested and “investiga- 
tive” about the world about him, never 
turn up your nose at anything he brings— 
no matter how gruesome or offensive. 
Just hope you won’t have to keep the “of- 
fensive” long. In this case the crawfish had 
died naturally by next morning. Johnny 
was very disappointed. Johnny and those 
eight or nine who were interested put the 
crawfish in a box and buried them in the 
flower bed. Later the teacher found out 


that Johnny, “who couldn’t spell,” had 
adequately labeled the three markers for 
the graves. There were some worth while 
learnings that came out of this experience, 
perhaps, as the group considered: 

. Why did the fish die so soon? 
. Why shouldn’t we kill craw- 

fish? 
3. How are crawfish useful? 


—_— 


i) 


From the stand point of conservation 
the teacher wondered if she were doing 
the right thing to keep these pets in the 
room. An article in a reliable magazine 
made her feel that raccoons are good pets. 
The man at the laboratory assured us that 
rats like to be pets. When the rat got out 
of the cage and went back in on her own, 
the teacher was more convinced that rats 
in a cage were satisfactory. Keeping the 
bird with the broken wing in the cage and 
caring for it properly was kind. The beetle 
and the ants were given air, water, sugar, 
dirt, sand, and green grass until we found 
out more about them. We had asked our 
science specialist about the sugar. 

The story of the crawfish was differ- 
ent. While we kept them in river water 
amd gave them bread crumbs until we 
could find out more about them, they did 
die. Should we bring animals to school be- 
fore we find out how to take care of them? 
The teacher wanted the children to know 
we needed crawfish in our rivers and 
streams, but she wanted more than any- 
thing else for John mot to feel he had done 
the wrong thing “again.” He seemed a! 
ways to be doing the wrong things. 

One morning Billy and Luther were 
copying questions from the board. Billy 
wanted a record of these questions to keep 
for himself. To stimulate Billy, a resour: 
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ful child, these questions, which had been 
asked several days before by the group 
when Billy brought his cats were put on 
the board: 


1. What will make Billy’s kitty grow and 
change into a big cat? 

. Where does the kitty get food? 

. What does the mother cat eat? 

. What does the kitten need besides 
milk? 

5. What other animals drink milk? 

6. Do cats ever eat meat? 


The answers to these questions were 
now obvious to most of the group but 
they had not lost their interest to Luther 
and Billy. 

While these events were going on a 
significant relationship was developing be- 
tween Luther and Billy. Luther seemed to 
cling closely to Billy. He was not helping 
much but he was talking and reading the 
questions. He was apparently happy. It 
seemed important to the teacher that Luth- 
er be happy. Some children were not too 
kind to him. He went to the wrong church 
and he lived on the wrong street. Bill’s 
father was a coach and Bill believed in 
good sportsmanship and being good 
friends with everyone as no other child 
did. He had a pretty high place in the 
group and he did much to change the at- 
titude of the others toward Luther. The 
teacher had talked to the coach one day 
at noon when he called for his son. The 
coach talked to Bill without mentioning 
Luther’s name. It was fortunate that the 
coach was as eager as the teacher to weed 
out prejudice. 


Dd We NO 


Some explanation needs to be made 
of how the group's keen interest in ani- 
mals developed. It was Bill who had stim- 
ulated the group’s first concern about ani- 
mals. He had brought his mother cat and 
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kitten to school in a large box cage. The 
children had shown such deep interest in 
the kitten that Billy was quite pleased 
with himself and his cat. As he took his 
cat and kitten out the door to go home he 
asked, “Was it all right for me to bring 
my kitten?” He was beaming and knew 
very well it was all right. 


If you have ever listened to a group 
of adults come to a decision on some com- 
munity project, you can imagine what 
took place a short time later when part of 
the group wanted Vicky to bring her pet, 
a white mother rat. “Either the cat or rat 
must stay home. A rat is the natural food 
of a cat and I don’t want her to be nervous 
all the time. She might get cross and hurt 
the babies as soon as they are borned,” 
declared Vicky. Of course, the majority 
of the group voted for Vicky to bring the 
pet rat. The cats stayed home. 


The morning the rats arrived was an 
hilarious one. Much was said by the chil- 
dren who had other small animal pets, 
about being quiet and not teasing or stick- 
ing fingers in the cage. One child said you 
must not handle them too much. Another 
said you could handle them all you 
wanted. You may be sure the teacher had 
checked and checked carefully to see that 
the rat was tame and safe enough to be 
around children. The following are some 
of the questions that popped from in- 
dividuals as they stood around the cage: 

1. When will she have her babies? 

2. Why didn’t you bring the father 
rat? 

3. What food did you bring for 
her? 

4. Let’s weigh her and see how 
much she weighs. 
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Unfortunately the baby rats were born 
during the week-end. Monday morning 
the children were really excited. “They 
look like my little pink baby rabbits,” 
commented one boy. Later the point of 
contention seemed to be “How will we 
ever know how many days old the rats 
are?” 

Some of the questions the children 


asked later were: 

. When will the little rats have hair? 

When will they open their eyes? 

How many grams do the babies 

weigh? 

. How much does the mother rat eat 
now? 

. Are there many white rats? 

. What do people do with rats that are 
not pets? 


We kept these questions and added 


to them from time to time. 

7. When will the babies be big enough 
to eat food? 

8. How long will the babies get milk 
from the mother? 

9. How many of the babies are boys and 
how many are girls? 

10. What good are rats to people? 

11. How long will the mother stay with 
her babies? 


> tw hoe 


Aw 


A child copied a list of these questions 
from the board for a class record. Harry 
volunteered to bring a calendar so we 
could mark the date any new discovery 
was noticed about the rats. Some children 
knew how to use the calendar, but for 
some of these youngsters it was a new ex- 
perience. The teacher made a point, there- 
fore, to see that the inexperienced child 
was the one who marked the calendar and 
counted the days. June and Vicky went 
further. They got a large piece of paper 
and made a newspaper article about the 
rats to take home to their families, but 
first they “called” their news all over 


school. These two had an interest in mak- 
ing newspapers. June loved to write. Dur- 
ing the next six weeks the children, as 
well as some of the adults who were 
watching, were excited about each new 
development the animals made. The 
morning eight bright eyes opened was 
the most exciting, perhaps. The children 
were surprised to find that the rats grew 
so quickly; that they had hair before their 
eyes were open; that they learned to drink 
from a glass tube on the water bottle so 
easily. 
Animal Playtime 

At our ten-thirty playtime all the ani- 
mals ‘went out for fresh air and exercise.” 
Harry had read this to us from a book: 
“All animals must have fresh air and ex- 
ercise to grow strong and healthy.” That 
was the answer to one of the group’s ques- 
tions. He had proudly found the answer 
during the reading period. 

The poor little white rats, the guinea 
pigs, and hamsters were many times tossed 
in the sand pile and left for quite awhile. 
The raccoon usually went to the top of a 
tree for an hour or so, but he came down 
to get fed when the children whistled for 
him. Sometimes the smaller animals were 
kept in a pocket or left hanging on a 
shoulder until the teacher convinced the 
children this was not good for the animals. 
Every day the teacher expected one of the 
pets to be lost or to be stepped on; but 
every day all the four-legged animals were 
brought in safe and sound. 

To The Airport 

The morning that the group planned 
to go to the airport started much as one 
would expect. 

“My mother signed ‘yes’ on my note,’ 

came from one child. 
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“Here is my note saying I can go on 
the airplane,” from another child. 


These and similar morning greetings 
rang from the lips of practically every 
child as he entered the room and thrust 
the pieces of paper in the teacher’s hand. 
Yesterday the children had composed a 
group letter to their mothers. The note 
went like this: 

“Dear Mother, 

Our group has planned a trip to the 
airport. We will go inside the plane. We 
will take our lunch and go by bus to the 
airport. If I have your permission to go 
please sign this note. 

Love, 
Sue” 

Most of the children copied the note 
very carefully. Two of the children didn’t 
like that letter and wanted to know if they 
couldn’t write one of their own. Emma 
said, “I don’t want that ‘mission’ word in 
my letter.” It was plain that the word 
“permission” had no meaning for Emma. 
She ended her letter in this manner: 
“Mamma sign Yes can I go.” 


Ann said the note was too long. She 
wrote a very brief note but it was suffi- 
cient: 

“Dear Mom, 

Can I go for a bus ride to the airport 
Thursday at 1:00 P. M. Sign here if I 
can go. 

Love, 
Ann” 

At nine o'clock the children assembled 
tor class meeting. Everyone was excited 
and somewhat noisy. First, we checked to 
see if everyone had his note saying he 
could go on the trip. Jim came in late. He 
had forgotten his note. He had no phone. 
Willie called his “Mom” and gave her 
Jim’s address. Willie asked his mother to 
please go by Jim’s house and get “that 
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Willie’s mother was going to the 
“that 


note.” 
airport with us so she picked up 
note.” 

Next, we checked to see if every child 
had his lunch, for we had planned to eat 
at the airport. It was not necessary to eat 
at the airport. It was fun! 

With these fundamental problems out 
of the way we turned again to the big 


problems: 
1. How can we be courteous on the bus 
to the airport and also enjoy the ride? 
2. What are some safety first rules we 
must remember? 
. How can we use good manners at the 
airport? 
(One suggestion was to 
about others). 
What are some safety first rules to use 
at the airport? 
5. What are the main things we want to 
look for or ask about at the airport? 


The following suggestions were men- 


tioned on this last question: 

A. Safety measures. 

B. How much training the pilot has? 

C. What are all those little “clock things” 
up in front that we saw in yesterday's 
movie (meaning meters) ? 

D. How long can the plane stay up? 

E. How much gas will it hold? 

F. How much does the gas cost? 


How did we happen to take the trip 
to the airport? One little boy had gone on 
a business trip with his father in a big 
passenger plane. He brought back several 
folders to show to the group. He left the 
folders and pictures on the table. The 
Weekly Readers contained many stories 
of air travel. Our terrarium led us into 
continued discussion of weather. The 
weather man was stationed at the airport. 
The weather itself led us into many discus- 
sions of the topic. The teacher, in this case, 
thought that every child should know as 
much as possible, on his level of under- 
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standing, about air travel. In order to 
arouse more interest and curiosity four 
movies were brought into the room for the 
children to see. 


Interest was really aroused. Here is 
proof! Several days before the trip to the 
airport the group was evaluating their pro- 
gress for the week in two skills—art and 
reading. Several good easel paintings had 
been held up. The children told what 
they thought would make them better. 
The teacher had given a few techniques 
which the children could use for testing 
their own art work. We had just started 
to evaluate our reading work when Mike 
opened the door and slipped over to 
whisper in the teacher’s ear. “My Daddy 
and I have a surprise. Shall we bring it 
in?” It was one of the best surprises that 
ever came into a school room. It was a 
large home-made airplane (mentioned be- 
fore in this article) that two could get on. 
It was made of scrap lumber. The rudders, 
fuselage, and ailerons were very carefully 
marked by Mike. When you pulled the 
stick the rudder moved because a wire was 
attached to both. The engine and propeller 
were made of an old electric fan motor. 
It would really turn when the cord was 
plugged into the electricity. This was a 
home-made toy that gave much opportu- 
nity for dramatic play and real learning. 
The teacher didn’t know who was pleased 
the most, she or the children. It is always 
reassuring to know a child is interested 
enough to bring something of this sort. 
The children were excited and extremely 
happy. Everyone wanted to climb aboard. 
They asked Mike all about it, “Where did 
you get this part?” “How did you make 
that part?” 


Should the teacher try to bring the 
children back to the evaluation lesson? 
No. It was foolish to try. They needed to 
be allowed to enjoy the plane for awhile. 


The morning after the trip to the air- 
port the children were explosive with com- 
ments. There was so much worth while 
talk between individuals that it seemed 
desirable to delay the class planning per- 
iod. Of course, there is much the eight- 
year-old cannot understand about air 
travel, but one is always amazed at how 
much he does understand. For days after- 
wards there was talk of air travel. There 
were pictures. There were written and oral 
stories. Accidents in air travel came up 
many times. The teacher tried to em- 
phasize that air travel is rather new and 
much depends on experience; that air 
travel presents many problems; that hun- 
dreds of people are working every day to 
find materials and methods that make air 
travel safe. 


There was a strong feeling among the 
group that everything must be labeled or 
explained. “A good scientist always 
labels,” our science consultant had told 
us. We called him in as often as possible. 
One child brought back some cloth from 
the airport. Here is the story he put beside 
it on the bulletin board: 

This cotton cloth is used in making 

airplanes. 

We saw some big nylon parachutes. 

We found out how to use a rip cord. 


The teacher tried to remember that a 
child is affected by the teacher’s attitude 
more than by what the teacher says; that 
in every classroom there’ are times when 
children are tense— windy days, first trip 
days, Halloween, etc. The day of our first 
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trip the teacher talked little but slowly and 
in a soft tone. She tried literally to keep 
smiling. We moved slowly. Adults getting 
“bossy” or tense with children to calm 
them only add to the tenseness. 

Several mornings later, after the group 
had been playing with the plane for a 
short time, they started arguing about who 
could be pilot and who engineer. The 
teacher picked up the small desk clock and 
asked, “why not let each pilot stay on the 
plane five minutes?” 

“What's five minutes?” several asked. 

The teacher showed them that from 
the number 6 to 7, on the clock, was five 
minutes and from 7 to 8 was another five 
minutes. 

“Don’t you kids know how to tell 
time?” asked aggressive Willie. 

No. How do you know how to tell 
time?”” Harvey wanted to know. 

“I knew how to tell time in first 
grade.” 

“What time is it now?” they pushed 
him. 

“It’s ten-thirty,” he answered. 

“Is he right, Miss B?” they questioned. 


“Willie is right,” the teacher assured 
the group and walked off. Willie con- 
tinued to answer their questions about 
time. The group started playing again 
keeping one eye on the clock now. Later 
some child asked how long it took to get 
to St. Louis by plane. 


It took two boys to keep the engine of 
this plane working and two boys to pilot. 
So by this time it was as much fun to try 
to keep the worn out motor going, by 
trying metal and wooden materials as 
conductors, as it was to pilot the plane. 
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Several adults had offered to fix that old 
electric fan motor which served as pro- 
peller and engine; but how much fun is 
an engine that goes perfectly? How much 
can a child learn about what conducts 
electricity; or how to make a complete 
circuit, or a broken circuit, if the motor is 
a good one? 


Marvin's Trip 

It was the morning after Marvin had 
been on a business trip with his father 
and mother. The teacher watched Marvin 
as he got out of the car in front of school. 
She watched his mother as she helped 
him load his arms with little jars, sacks, 
and boxes. 


“What are we going to do today?” he 
asked as he hurried in the room. “I got 
some things to show that we got on our 
trip to Florida.” 

The children stopped what they were 
doing and came up to see what was in all 
those little bundles. They bombarded Mar- 
vin with questions such as: How did you 
get these sponges? Where did this white 
sand come from? What is this picture? 


Marvin traced his trip on a big map. 
It had previously been marked with a red 
line. He pointed out each stop he had 
made on the way and told the significant 
feature about that place. He explained 
about each article as he came to the place 
from which the article came. He told 
about going through an orange juice fac- 
tory on the way home. The children were 
as attentive as could be. Marvin left his 
exhibit of articles on a table for several 
days and continued to tell more and more 
about them. He labeled his exhibits. He 


put a short story beside them. 
(Continued on Page 55) 








The Evaluation of Reading In Terms of Child 


Development 


Mary A. O’RouRKE’ 


The problem of evaluation has always 
been a thorny one. It is further com- 
plicated by the current effort to evaluate 
in terms of the growth of the learner in- 
stead of in terms of subject matter mastery. 
The arbitrary, easily distinguished grade 
level or standard norm, is giving way to 
the functional, but more difficult to iden- 
tify and describe, growth level. 


The staff of the training schools at- 
tached to the Lowell, Mass., State Teachers 
College has been studying for the past 
two years the methods of evaluating pupil 
growth in reading. 


First, a concept of the program as a 
whole was developed: 


The Integrative Reading Program empha- 
sizes guidance in numerous ways of using 
reading as a tool in acquiring specific in- 
formation in different subject fields; in 
research connected with units and activi- 
ties; and in extensive reading necessary to 
gaining background for understanding 
problems in the social studies and science. 
The Recreational Reading Program stresses 
reading as a means of gaining pleasure. 
The Public Library and the school libraries 
co-operate in meeting children’s interests 
in books so as to nurture the desire for 
good reading. 

The Basic Instructional Program provides 
group and individual instruction in the 
foundational habits, skills, and abilities 
necessary to adequate control of reading as 
a means of learning. 


Second, the stages of growth as set 
forth by Dr. W. S. Gray were accepted as 
a basis for scrutinizing growth. These 
Stages were regarded as giving a con- 
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tinuous flexible pattern of growth in read- 
ing from the time a child first shows inter- 
est in anything related to reading, to the 
time when an adult selects and chooses his 


own reading materials. 

Stage One — Reading Readiness, usually 
completed during the first year in 
school; 

Stage Two — Initial Reading Stage, usual- 
ly completed during the first year in 
school; 

Stage Three — Rapid Progress Stage, 
usually completed by the end of the 
third year in school; 

Stage Four — Stage of Extension of Ex- 
perience with Reading, and the De- 
velopment of Efficiency, usually com- 
pleted by the end of the sixth year in 
school; 

Stage Five — Stage of Refining Habits, 
Skills, and Abilities already acquired 
for use as Needed, starting at seventh 
grade, extending through Adult life.* 

The third step was to develop after 

much study and discussion an instrument 
which could be used to record a child’s 
growth in the acquisition of basic skills 
and abilities. This took the form of a 


Reading Progress Profile. 

The development of the profile con- 
sisted in working out co-operatively by the 
staff of a list of items deemed significant 
for growth at each level. The lists were 
kept to a minimum for convenience in ob- 
serving and recording. 


‘Assistant Professor, State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 


*Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, pp. 82-84. 
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READING PROGRESS PROFILE 
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READING PROGRESS PROFILE 
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| Inadequate 


Improved | 
| 
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Oral Reading Skills 
Accomplishes reading purpose 
Phrases correctly 
Uses natural expression 
Uses automatic L-R eye movement | | | 
Makes few reversals | | 
Makes few regressions 


Vocabulary Skills and Abilities 
Retains sight vocabulary | 
Uses context clues | 
Uses visual clues 


Silent Reading Skills and Abilities 
Reads easy books voluntarily 
Makes accurate recall 
Does seat work independently 
Uses few or no lip movements 


Skill in the Use of Books 
Handles books with care | 
Knows how to find a page | 





Dates of each check: 1. ; . 
= : 5. 
3. 6. 


Notes concerning the child’s progress: 
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READING PROGRESS PROFILE 
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Oral Reading Skills 
Reads for meaning 
Uses natural expression 
Recognizes new words independently 
Makes use of punctuation marks 


Silent Reading Skills 
Uses supplementary books voluntarily 
Discusses content intelligently 
Reads workbook independently 
Increases silent reading speed 
Eliminates vocalization 


Vocabulary Skills 
Recognizes sight words automatically 
Recognizes consonants by ear and eye 
Uses common word endings 
Uses common blends 
Uses configuration clues 
Uses context clues 
Adds prefixes and suffixes 


Skills in the Use of Books 
Handles books carefully 
Makes use of the table of contents 


Dates of each check: 1...... iwn«s Rik nus Biiscaa Fekxi-wr er 
Notes concerning child: 
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READING PROGRESS PROFILE 


STAGE FOUR—STAGE OF EXTENSION OF 


EXPERIENCE AND EFFICIENCY 


Oral Reading Skills 


Reads intelligently 

Uses natural expression 
Pronounces words accurately 
Observes punctuation 


Silent Reading Skills 


Strives for full comprehension 
Adjusts speed to purpose 
Eliminates vocalization 


Vocabulary Skills 


Defines many sight words 
Uses phonics 

Uses context clues 

Divides words into syllables 
Uses dictionary 


Study Skills 


Selects important facts 
Decides the main idea 
Outlines material read 
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Combines material from many sources 


Uses skimming 
Interprets graphs, charts 
Discusses reading creatively 


Dates of each check: 1...... 


Notes concerning child’s progress in reading: 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Common Sense In Teaching Writing 


ETHEL MACDONALD RANDOLPH* 


Most teachers are familiar with the 
grunts of dissapproval often expressed by 
an intermediate grade class when we 
announce that they are expected to write 
a composition. 


Generally, children almost hate to 
write at the beginning of a semester, but 
with patience and effort on the part of the 
teacher they can be taught to like writing. 
However, it will take time to change their 
attitude. 


When composition writing is first pro- 
posed to a class, the children may com- 
plain that they do not know what to write 
about. At that time it is wise to steer them 
away from abstract titles, and to show 
them that their simple everyday experi- 
ences, if well told, will interest the other 
members of the class. Each child should 
be led to write about something he knows 
and to tell only one story at a time. Some 
children will want to crowd several ex- 
periences all into one composition.. 


I have found that telling the children 
an experience of my own in just a few 
sentences in logical sequence will give the 
children a definite idea as to what is ex- 
pected of them. The reading of a com- 
position saved from some previous class 
will delight them, especially if they hap- 
pen to know its “‘author”—particularly if, 
perchance, the “author” is an older brother 
or sister of a member of the present class. 


At the beginning of a semester, in 
my efforts to help pupils select topics for 
written compositions, I suggest general 
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topics on “Lost and Found Articles.” I 
usually introduce these topics by reading 
Kingsley’s “My Lost Doll” and then say: 


“Did you ever lose anything?...... What 
WHE? 0650 When was it? 
“How did you lose it?...... How did 


you feel about losing it? 
“Did you ever find it?” 


While answering these questions to them- 
selves the children are unconsciously fol- 
lowing an outline. 


Occasionally some children will say 
they have never lost anything. To these 
few I say, “Well, maybe you’ve found 
something sometime. Write about that.” 
One or two may insist that they have never 
lost or found anything. To this small 
minority I say, “Well, write about some- 
thing you own that you would hate to 
lose.” 


The selection by each child of a topic 
that personally appeals to him is most 
important. Some children like scary sub- 
jects, so titles such as, “A Scare,” or 
“Answering the Telephone at Night,” or 
“A Midnight Visitor,” or “A Strange 
Dream,” or “Alone at Home,” will invar- 
iably bring out some interesting work. 


Children have a sense of humor, and 
will enjoy each other’s experiences under 
such titles as, “A Silly Thing I Used to 
Believe,” or “A Joke on Myself,” or “The 
Silliest Thing I Ever Did,” or “My Most 
Embarrassing Moment.” 


‘Formerly teacher in the John Hay School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Christmas season presents won- 
derful opportunities with titles such as 
“My Best Present,” or “How I made My 
Mother Happy,” or “My Happiest 
Christmas,” or “How I Lost my Belief in 
Santa Claus,” or “A Christmas Surprise.” 

The autobiography of a “Doll,” 
“Train,” “Drum,” or “Christmas Tree,” 
etc. gives them a wonderful chance at crea- 
tive writing. I had one boy who was so 
poor in his composition work that I just 
despaired of him until he became inter- 
ested in writing about these imaginary 
toys. He then wrote five papers, had his 
sister typewrite them, and then presented 
them to me bound together with his name 
on the cover, as “author.” That was the 
turning point in his English work; from 
that time on he “Liked to write.” 

If many of the class seem to lack 
“sentence recognition,” it may become nec- 
essary to have special drills in distinguish- 
ing “sentences” (complete thoughts) 
from other groups of words (clauses and 
phrases). 

A teacher should not expect too much 
from her pupils’ first efforts. A few sen- 
tences correctly written which relate their 
little experiences with clarity is all that 
can be expected at this time. 

After the papers have been marked, 
a dozen or so of the best compositions are 


selected to be read by their “authors” to 
the rest of the class. If a child uses a par- 
ticularly descriptive adjective or a verb 
showing forceful action or has an unusual- 
ly good ending, etc., I casually bring the 
attention of the class to that part of the 
composition by saying, “I liked the way 
John described how he felt,” and then I 
repeat that part aloud to the class, or “That 
was a fine ending sentence,” or “Did you 
notice the way he used the word rs 
Such little comments bring surprising re- 
sults in the next composition. 


Sometimes letting a child show his 
composition to the principal will act as an 
incentive. I have had pupils who, being 
quite pleased with themselves after achiev- 
ing a pretty good piece of written work, 
would ask to be allowed to show it to the 
school principal. I feel children should 
learn that the principal is not only the per- 
son to whom they may be sent to be dis- 
ciplined for wrong doing but also as a 
friend who is willing to give approbation 
and encouragement for good work done. 


It has been my experience’ that by ob- 
serving the preceding suggestions in the 
teaching of composition I have succeeded 
in noting great progress on the part of the 
children during one semester. They have 
actually learned to “Like to write.” 
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Creative Writing As An Emotional Outlet 


JANE WILCOx Cooper’ 


The elementary school teacher of crea- 
tive writing should be made increasingly 
aware of the psychological values children 
receive from free written expression of 
their own ideas. The child who freely ex- 
presses his feelings and thoughts in words 
gains the same kind of benefit as does the 
child who expresses his personality in 
painting and drawing. 


During the past few years teachers 
have become more and more conscious of 
the need for helping children to good emo- 
tional adjustment. One of the ways of 
doing this is to provide them with satis- 
factory outlets for strong feelings through 
creative artistic endeavor. The principle 
that emotional conflicts are often pro- 
jected in creative expression lies behind 
the projective techniques used by psy- 
chologists, for the purpose of diagnosing 
emotional difficulties. (1) 


The teacher will realize that creative 
writing as a medium of projection is val- 
uable not only for the maladjusted or 
problem child but for all children. All 
children experience, in the process of so- 
cialization, frustration of the expression 
of aggressive impulses and, even at an 
early age, have fears and wishes which 
they are unable to express overtly. 


Two of the important educators who 
have made use of the emotional-outlet 
value of the art of creative writing are 
Natalie Cole and Dorothy Baruch. As a 
part of her creative writing program in the 
primary grades, Natalie Cole has en- 
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couraged children to write realistic ma- 
terial about situations that bother them at 
home (2). This type of writing, in which 
children air their grievances to a sym- 
pathetic audience of teacher and class- 
mates, has a great deal of therapeutic 
value. Dorothy Baruch has also dem- 
onstrated the interesting creative work 
which can result when children are re- 
leased from taboos regarding their written 
expression. She points out that children 
should be allowed to write about things 
that are mean and “not nice.” (3) 


Symbolic Writing 

The type of writing to be discussed 
here is slightly different from the type of 
writing which Baruch and Cole discuss 
most. The type which they emphasize may 
be called realistic or autobiographical 
while the type to be indicated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs may be called “sym- 
bolic.” In “symbolic” writing the child 
projects his feelings into imaginary situa- 
tions. “Symbolic” writing is also therapeu- 
tical, and, furthermore, is capable of reach- 
ing children who haven't the courage to 
express in autobiographical writing such 
unsocial attitudes as, for example, resent- 
ment of a parent or sibling. In noting two 
types of literature that teachers read to 
children, (1) the true-to-life stories of 
everyday living and (2) the imaginative 
tale, we see the subject-matter parallel to 
two types of writing that children may do, 
(1) autobiographical and (2) “symbolic.” 


'Teacher of second grade in Wenonah School, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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An illustration of the symbolic nature 
of imaginative tales, from the point of 
view of the listener or reader rather than 
the writer, may be made with a simple 
story like the Three Little Pigs. It is not 
unreasonable to suggest that on hearing 
this story the child may unconsciously 
find it symbolic of the successful conquest 
and elimination of a threat to the security 
of the home, and, in fact, that this may be 
the source of its ageless psychological 
appeal. The wolf is easily seen to be sym- 
bolic of evil while the three little pigs may 
represent happy home life, with the third 
pig as hero or protector. 


Writing about things extraordinary 
and make-believe gives the child opportu- 
nity to “write out” his innermost fears and 
wishes. As preparation for “symbolic” 
writing a great deal of imaginative litera- 
ture, both old and new, may be read to the 
class. Before reading a story the teacher 
may make remarks which will call atten- 
tion to structural elements in the story 
which she would like the children to 
notice. Later when the class talks about 
how much fun it would be to write make- 
believe stories purely for the purpose of 
entertaining other children, they may be 
led to consideration of subject matter and 
theme in various ways. One example 
would be having them make, as a group, 
a Classification of characters or situations 
they have either read about, heard about, 
or made up themselves. The classification 
may be made in somewhat the following 
manner: 


(1) Scary or bad (This category pro- 
vides material useful for the projection of 
fear and hate). 

1 


(2) Good, wise, strong, or beautiful 
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(Here we find the opportunity for expres- 
sion of love and symbolic fulfillment of 
wishes ). 

(3) Funny, dumb, or silly (This cate- 
gory provides the opportunity to laugh, to 
make fun of things, to entertain others). 


A classification set up in a second 
grade included some of the following 
items: 

(1) ghosts, dragons, the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood, witches, giants. 

(2) princesses, animals who are kind 
to other animals, Superman, the Lone 
Ranger, Samson, candy growing on trees 
for anyone to pick. 

(3) animals that talk, animals that 
have furniture in their houses, Little Lulu, 
Lazy Jack, clowns, Mickey Mouse, an air- 
plane that flies by itself. 


Importance of Freedom 

Discussion which brings up a wealth 
of ideas prevents copying and encourages 
originality. Freedom is far more important 
than getting them to write something 
“worthwhile.” If they want to write about 
Donald Duck meeting Bugs Bunny or 
rehash a movie or television program they 
have seen, it is wise to let them. The most 
important thing at first is that they have 
a real desire to write what they are writ- 
ing. With freedom each child will write 
what is psychologically satisfying to him. 


If a child writes something which ap- 
pears to be complicated or confused or 
seems not to hang together, interested 
questions by the teacher or classmates will 
bring out the true meaning. For example, 
a second grader wrote a story about a little 
girl who asked a fairy to put her inside an 


egg shell. The fairy did and the girl hated 
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the fairy and tried to get out and called 
“Help! Help!” 


The teacher said, “This story fascinates 
me. I like it very much. One thing that 
interests me especially is why the little 
gitl asked the fairy to put her in a shell. 
Did she really want to be put in the shell?” 


“No. She thought the fairy would miss 
her and would break open the shell after- 
wards, but the fairy didn’t because she had 
another little girl to play with.” 


“You could put that into the story and 
it wouldn’t spoil it a bit,” replied the 
teacher. 


Help for the Maladjusted 

More developments took place before 
this story was complete and meaningful to 
the class. This story was an interesting case 
of symbolic projection in view of informa- 
tion given in a previous conference of the 
teacher with the parent of this child, a girl 
who was, incidentally, quite unhappy and 
maladjusted. The parent had complained 
that she could not punish the girl. Recent- 
ly she had tried locking her in her room 
tor punishment, but the girl, instead of 
saying she was sorry for what she had 
done (usually teasing her younger sister ), 
merely said that she wanted to go to her 
room anyway. 


This girl, when she read her story of 
the egg-shell imprisonment to the class, 


was unconsciously telling her classmates 


ww she felt about her mother and 
unger sister. She was telling something 
hich perhaps she never could have told 
a direct manner. 

Creative writing of the sort described 


é 
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re is excellent for retarded readers 


many of whom are emotional problems. 
It gives them a chance to thoroughly en- 
joy reading and be successful at it. After 
writing enough of their own stories, they 
easily recognize their own words in books. 
Furthermore, reading their own stories 
helps them adopt a natural, unstilted 
manner of reading which carries over to 
the reading of books. 


Two additional ways in which “sym- 
bolic” writing may be introduced are: 

(1) Reading an imaginative story 
which is of high interest to the children, 
and, at some later time, asking them to 
retell the story in their own words. (This 
is not entirely uncreative because they will 
have forgotten some of it and branch out 
on their own with some original twists). 


(2) Showing them a book containing 
a series of colorful illustrations and asking 
them to make up a story of their own 
which tells something about each picture. 
Having the entire group discuss each pic- 
ture gives them plenty of ideas. 

In teaching creative writing, as in 
teaching creative painting or drawing we 
are concerned with guiding the child 
through free and natural expression to 
the achievement of artistic results. Yet 
even before the child achieves artistic re- 
sults, his work has value as an emotional 
outlet. 


Although a child’s first finger painting 
may be just a “plate of spaghetti” sort of 
thing and his first story have a comicbook 
flavor, he will have had the pleasure of 
expressing his feelings. Later when he 
creates something that he knows is espe- 
cially good, and that others recognize as 


ted : - Sco 
especially good, he will have the feelings 








Writers Are Made 


DONALD G. ANDERSON’ 


“How can anyone presume to ‘teach’ 
creative writing? Writers are born, not 
made. You can’t teach a child how to get 
an inspiration! You can’t ask him to write 
if he isn’t in the mood, and how do you 
know he will be when he’s in your class? 
Maybe you can teach your pupils how to 
write, but not how to write creatively. To 
be really creative, you’ve got to get new 
ideas, inspirations —- and you can’t do 
that in a classroom by telling Johnny, ‘Go 
get yourself an inspiration and write a 


> >» 


poem. 


The teacher who dared voice his con- 
victions so emphatically probably repre- 
sents an opinion shared silently by more 
than a few teachers throughout the coun- 
try. If what he says is true, many questions 
concerning current practice in language 
arts instruction must be answered. Can 
pupils be stimulated in the classroom to do 
creative writing, or must the writing be 
“plain and practical,” unadorned by any 
creative aspects? Is “inspiration” necessary 
for creation, and if so, is it teachable—or 
is it, at least, producible in the classroom? 
Must a writer detach himself from life— 
in this instance, the life of the classroom 
— and escape, so to speak, into a vacuum 
in order to go through the mystical pro- 
cess of Creation? What are the conse- 
quences of this point of view for the inte- 
gtative curriculum? For the experience 
curriculum in English? 


Creative Writing Can Be Taught 
The implications here are obvious. If 
it is true that the creative writer is esoteric, 


if he composes by means of “divine in- 
spiration,” than the teacher who draws his 
salary as an instructor of creative writing 
is receiving money under false pretenses. 
According to this argument, creative writ- 
ing cannot be taught. Even if there were 
attempts to teach it the integrative cur- 
riculum obviously could find no place for 
such a course. Nor could the experience 
curriculum have any significance for it. 


Actually, creative writing can be 
taught. The “inspiration” our teacher 
speaks of is probably mythical rather than 
real, at least in the sense in which he uses 
the term. The “new ideas” which our 
critic speaks of as being essential to crea- 
tivity are as a matter of fact never actually 
new. The most effective creation takes 
place not in a vacuum but through life’s 
most significant experiences. Finally, crea- 
tive writing can be taught effectively both 
through an integrative organization of 
education and through the experience cur- 
riculum. 


From a philosophical point of view, 
our dissatisfied pedagogue is a follower of 
Plato. The idea that a poet is one who is 
in touch with divine power, who is literally 
“mad” in his process of composition, who 
is “inspired” from above when he creates, 
probably did not originate with Plato, but 
the Greek poet was among the first to put 
a commonly held popular notion into 
writing: 

For all good poets, epic as well as lyric, 
compose their beautiful poems not by art, 


'Principal, Parker School, Oakland, Cal. 
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but because they are inspired and pos- 


For the poet is a light and winged and 
holy thing, and there is no invention in 
him until he has been inspired and is out 
of his senses, and the mind is no longer in 
him: when he has not attained to this state, 
he is powerless and is unable to utter his 
oracles. (from Plato's Ion.) 


Thus poets (and all other creative writers ) 
are considered as “holy things,” persons 
set apart from the common herd, people 
who have a special kind of knowledge, 
and the teacher who would presume to 
try to teach such an art is not merely 
foolish, he is actually irreverent. The 
origin of such an idea is easily enough ex- 
plained today as a natural attempt on the 
part of people who could not understand 
the operation to attribute it to divine in- 
fluence. Other instances of the same tend- 
ency in other fields are common enough. 


Modern critics who are more scientific 
in their attitude toward the process of 
creation may philosophically be traced 
from Aristotle. Horace, a follower of 
Aristotle, gives would-be writers this pre- 
cept: 


“If you wish me to weep, you yourself 
must first feel grief.” (from Horace’s Ars 
Poetica.) In other words, good writing 
grows out of deeply felt personal experi- 
ence. There is nothing supernatural about 
it. Indeed, the best writing is that which 
has its roots in the soil of the earth, 
though the foliage may brush the clouds. 


Creation, then, does not spring from 
inspiration, as the word is used in its older 
sense. Neither does creation involve the 
use of new ideas, if by “new” is meant 
some concept which has never before 
existed in the mind of man or which has 


never been expressed by man. Few state- 
ments are truer than that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Ideas which appear to 
be peculiar to modern thought prove upon 
examination to be merely duplication or 
re-statement of ideas which existed long 
ago. 

On the other hand, creation does in- 
volve inspiration and new ideas if we are 
careful to define just what is meant by 
these terms. The sudden flash of insight 
which comes to a writer without apparent 
cause is well-known to all of us. We 
should be wrong, however, to assign the 
phenomenon to divine causation merely 
because we are not aware of its workings 
and of its true causes. Hughes Mearns de- 
scribes vividly what is common experience 
to all writers. 


Everyone is conscious of the curious 
personal phenomena, not easily explained, 
by which art comes into being. It is ac- 
companied by elation, by an almost un- 
natural feeling of well-being; fatigue dis- 
appears; enormous quantities of labor can 
be accomplished; one can work for hours 
without a demand for rest, or even for 
food or sleep. (from Hughes Mearns, 
Creative Youth.) 


Indeed it is not hard to understand why 
people have thought that a supernatural 
spirit buoyed up artists during such periods 
of creation. One cannot sit back, however, 
and wait for the inspiration, continues 
Mearns: 


kaaona we do not wait for inspiration; 
we know that it comes quicker if we go 
out to meet it. Having a special place in 
which to work, and always using that place, 
is a good way for many; and to go there 
often with paper and pencil, making a 
regular rendezvous with inspiration, as it 
were. There, initial distaste for working 
may Often slip into a sudden rush of desire 
i easing Sometimes we write the flattest 
stuff for half the time; then, without our 
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even knowing it, the Silent Doors slide, 
and we are in the Never Never Land. 


The psychological processes involved are 
about as well known as most psychological 
facts can be, and though a description of 
them is not appropriate here, it is enough 
to say that there is certainly nothing super- 
natural about such insight, and that such 
a state of mind can, with care, be deliber- 
ately induced. 


Creativity and Originality 

Similarly, creation does imply the con- 
cept of newness if we do not mean that 
one must turn out concepts which are en- 
tirely original in the sense of never having 
been thought of before. Creativity and 
originality are often taken to be synony- 
mous, and there is probably some justifica- 
tion for the identification. Certainly a crea- 
tive artist is not one who apes others’ 
works and words. The stamp of his own 
personality must be on his productions. 
He must be original in that his writing 
must proceed from the fertile ground of 
his own experiences. Since his experiences 
are not like those of anyone else on earth, 
he cannot help being original. The objec- 
tion, therefore, is not to the idea that a 
writer must utilize new ways of expressing 
himself. The objection is to the too pre- 
valent notion of an artist’s excluding him- 
self from the world about him in order to 
get “New Ideas” — a sort of Einsteinian 
procedure whereby he shuts himself in a 
dark room, closes his eyes, banishes from 
his mind any mundane thoughts, and pro- 
ceeds to THINK. 


The originality which may be expected 
from a writer is not such as that. What we 
may expect is newness which is derived 
from the re-arrangement of old or familiar 


materials. Probably no one can think of 
something really novel. As one philoso- 
pher once put it, even if a person did de- 
liberately attempt to create in his mind an 
animal, for example, which was really 
new, made up of materials which no one 
had ever seen or imagined before, he 
would find it impossible. He would neces- 
sarily resort to re-arrangement of old ma- 
terials: that is, he would imagine the head 
of a horse on the body of a man with the 
tail of a dog. The resulting chimera would 
certainly be new from one point of view, 
but so far as materials go, it is merely a 
new ordering of familiar material. 


Re-arrangement of materials, then, 
may acceptably constitute originality. But 
it is worth noticing that there obviously 
must be materials to be worked with, and 
here is an important implication for the 
teacher of creative writing. In order that 
the child may have such experiences, the 
teacher should both provide them and 
help him become aware of those he has 
already stored up. Experiences which are 
rich, varied, and provocative are the basis 
of expression and creation. If creative ex- 
pression is self-expression, then the 
breadth and depth of the inner man will 
affect the creation. 


Specific procedures for luring the crea- 
tive spirit out from the depths of its hiding 
place within a child may be suggested 
briefly. Three fundamental methods are 
open to the teacher of creative writing. 
In the first place, he should endeavor to 
awaken the students to an awareness of the 
fund of experiences each of them has al- 
ready present and lying within himself 
ready to be used for aesthetic enjoyment. 
Secondly, the teacher should convince 
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those pupils who are already aware of 
their experiences that those experiences 
are in themselves valuable and worth- 
while, that not all poems must be about 
butterflies and fairies and the moon, that 
everyday happenings are also worthy of 
thoughtful consideration and treatment. 
Finally, he may provide experiences, which 
may be both vicarious and first-hand, for 
the children to savor. Such activities as 
reading literary examples, group creation 
of poems and stories, using paintings and 
music as sources of experiences are all 


specific methods falling within these three 
general patterns. 


Creative writing is not, then, unteach- 
able. It does, however, demand the best 
kind of teaching. The creative spirit is not 
producible upon demand, but it may be 
enticed from its hiding place by a tactful, 
sympathetic, patient, friendly teacher. 
Creative writing is a god-like process, for 
the function of the gods is to create. Good 
teachers can and do help children achieve 
this state of near-divinity. 


THE EVALUATION OF READING 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The use of the profile is such that a 
continuous record of each child’s growth 
is made. The essence is the child’s progress, 
and not the achievement of an arbitrary 
level in a stated time. The profile or pro- 
files accompany the child as he moves 
from grade to grade. Each teacher thus has 
a picture of the child’s growth to date, and 
of his needs. Teachers do not speak of a 
child as a “fourth grade reader” if he hap- 
pens to be in the sixth grade, but refer to 
him in terms of his achievement along the 
lines indicated by the levels in the profile. 
Children in any given room or grade vary 
widely, as we all know, in all types of 
growth and achievement. The profile en- 
sures that each child will secure, so far as 


the teacher can give it, the instruction ap- 
propriate to his level of growth. The prob- 
lem of promotion or nonpromotion is 
eliminated, children progressing with their 
natural groups, each with an account in 
the profile of his level and needs. 

The staff recognizes that two related 
problems now arise. First, a report card 
must be developed which will carry an ac- 
curate story of the pupils’ growth and 
needs. Second, the parents and lay public 
generally must be invited to co-operate 
and to learn how the school is now eval- 
uating progress and aiding the pupil to 
grow. 


The profile in its present state and as 
now used is attached hereto. 








Non-Fiction Books for Retarded Readers 
in the Upper Grades 


Lois SPRAGUE’ 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
International Understanding 


Benedict, Ruth and Weltfish, Gene; In Henry’s 

Backyard. Henry Schuman, 1948. 

Cleverly presents picture of the world of 
the future with all races living in the same 
neighborhood due to man’s conquest of space. 
Common nonsense facts about race exploded by 
physiological explanation. Includes a graphic 
description of the beginnings of different races 
and their respective contributions to our cul- 
tural history. Equal opportunity and the nec- 
essity of harmonious, unprejudiced relationships 
emphasized. Cartooned in color. Middle grades 
reading level. 


Cohn, Norma; Little People im a Big Country. 
Illustrated by Children of Soviet Russia. 
Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Emphasizes the aspects of modern Russian 

life which are like our own. Especially interest- 
ing are the colored illustrations in primitive 
style giving good pictures of the Russian land- 
scape, people, and amusements as they appear 
to the Russian child. Primary reading level. 


Evans, Eva Knox; All About Us. Capitol Pub- 

lishing Company, Inc., 1947. 

Clever, simplified explanation of how there 
came to be different races on earth and conclud- 
ing that there are no fundamental differences 
between the races. Emphasizes the fact that 
America is made up solely of immigrants, so 
we living here have even less reason to feel any 
prejudice. The last chapter which discusses the 
qualities which are really important in choosing 
friends is especially good. Many interesting 
sketches. Middle grades reading level. 
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Frost, Frances; Legends of the United Nations. 
McGraw-Hill, (Whittlesey House), 1943. 
Compilation of folk-tales selected because 

of their representation of the national char- 

acteristics of the countries with whom we must 
live in one world. Tales from Great Britain, 

Poland, China, Norway, Russia, Greece, Czech- 

oslovakia, India, United States, Holland, 

Mexico, France, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Canada, 

Australia, Belgium. Middle grades reading level. 


Gill, Richard and Hoke, Helen; The Story of 
the Other America. Illustrated by Manuel 
Rivera Regaldo. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1941. 

A history of the South American countries 
and their perpetual fight for independence. 
Emphasizes the progress they have made in 
recent years. The last part discusses separately 
the future of each country. Middle grades read- 
ing level. Many black and white sketches. 


Ives, Vernon; Russia. Illustrated by Rafaello 

Busoni. Holiday House, 1943. 

Traces the development of Russia near to its 
present peak of success. Points up the sem- 
blances between the United States and Russia 
and explains the reasons for the differences. 
The theme of the book is “a way of life not our 
own is not necessarily the wrong way.” Many 
colored illustrations and interesting format. 
Middle grades reading level. 


Leaf, Munro; Let’s Do Better. J. B. Lippincott, 

1945. 

Explains how first people first began band- 
ing together in groups and what caused the first 
groups to quarrel with one another with im- 
plications for the necessity of international 


*A student at the University of Illinois. 
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friendship today, “lest we have to go back to 
hiding in caves as our ancestors did.” Skillfully 
written with clever “Little Watchbird” sketches. 
Primary reading level. 


Novikoff, Alex; Climbing Our Family Tree. 
Illustrated by John English. International 
Publishers, (A Young World Book), 1945. 
Traces the evolution of man from the fish. 

Written from geological, anthropological, and 

genetical points of view emphasizing the social 

implications of these scientific findings. Very 
cleverly written with attractive format. Middle 
grades reading level. 


Pyne, Mable; The Little History of the Wide 
W orld. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
A history of civilization in colored cartoons 
ending with a question mark, leaving the future 
up to its readers. Middle grades reading level. 


Smither, Ethel L.; A Picture Book of Palestine. 
Illustrated by Ruth King. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1947. 

To foster an understanding of the Jewish 
people, their problems, their religious cus- 
toms and their native manner of living. Many 
black and white sketches. Middle grades read- 
ing level. 


Sondergaard, Arensa; My First Geography of 
the Pacific. Illustrated by Cornelis. Little, 
Brown, & Co., 1944. 

Despite its title not a written down book. 
Geographical, cultural, and historical descrip- 
tions of the United States island possessions, 
Japan, and Australia. Beautiful colored illus- 
trations with little reading matter of middle 
grades level. 


Spencer, Cornelia; Japan. Illustrated by Rafaello 

Busoni. Holiday House, 1948. 

History of the changes Japan has undergone 
in her struggle to be secure, united, and equal 
as a people. To foster an understanding their 
religion, their problems, and their characteristic 
way of life. Well illustrated. Middle grades 
reading level. 


Our Nation 


Becker, John; The Negro im American Life. 

Julian Messner, 1944. 

To break down prejudice and the Negro 
stereotype. Emphasizes the contributions which 
Negroes have made to our culture and refers 
the reader to other books in this category which 
give more detailed information of the particular 
point being mentioned. Middle grades reading 
level. 

Clark, Fred and Rimanoczy, Richard; How We 

Live. D. Van Nostrand Co., 1944. 

A graphic and simple survey of our coun- 
try’s economic system. Middle grades reading 
level. 

Clark, Fred and Rimanoczy, Richard; Money. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1948. 

Outline of the function of money in our 
economic system. Middle grades reading level. 
Dill, Clarence C.; How Congress Makes Laws. 

Ransdell, Inc., 1936. 

Generously illustrated by newspaper-like 
cartoons and simplified by stories and well-out- 
lined text. Middle grades reading level. 
Disraeli, Robert; Uncle Sam’s Treasury. Little, 

Brown, & Co., 1941. 

Explains in simplified form how the money 
comes in and how the money goes out. Especial- 
ly good is the last section which tell how the 
treasury functions in our daily lives. High 
middle grade reading level. 


Elms, F. Raymond; Our United States and How 
It Grew. Albert Whitman & Co., 1942. 
Stories and pictures of the growth and de- 

velopment of the United States. Starts with the 

original thirteen states and proceeds through 
all the territorial acquisitions. Middle grades 
reading level. 


Elting, Mary; We Are The Government. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. Doubleday, 
Doran, and Co., 1945. 

Explains in condensed form the working of 
our government emphasizing the part that the 
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detached citizen can play. Very attractive 

format. Middle grades reading level. 

Goslin, Ryllis and Goslin, Omar; Rich Man, 
Poor Man. Harper and Brothers, 1935. 

A simplified outline of America’s economic 
problems. Middle grades reading level. 
Lambert, Clara; The Story of Alaska. Illustrated 

by C. H. DeWitt. Harper and Brothers. 

Beautiful colored illustrations of Alaska’s 
geography, industry, and people. Middle grades 
reading level. 

O'Neill, Hester; The Picture Story of the 
Philippines. Illustrated by Ursula Koering. 
David McKay Co., 1948. 

History, geography, holidays, customs, gov- 
ernment, and principal cities of the Philippines. 
Many beautiful colored illustrations. Middle 
grades reading level. 


Stegner, Wallace and the Editors of Look. One 
Nation. Houghton Mifflin Co., (The River- 
side Press), 1945. 

Photographs from the lives of those minor- 
ity groups living in democratic America. Em- 
phasizes the dignity of the human being re- 
gardless of class, race, or place of birth. Middle 
grades reading level. 


Witty, Paul and Kohler, Julilly; You and the 
Constitution of the United States. Illustrated 
by Lois Fisher. Children’s Press, Inc., 1948. 
Clever analogy of America as a train on 
which it is our privilege to be a passenger. 
Follows through the details of the making of 
the Constitution with a simplified summary of 
it. Middle grades reading level. 


SCIENCE 
Applied Science 


Aviation Research Associates; How Planes Fly. 
Illustrated by Thomas F. Lube. Harper & 
Brothers, 1943. 

The simplest book possible on the theory 
involved in flying. Many diagrams. Dictionary 
of terms in back. Middle grades reading level. 


Schneider, Herman and Schneider, Nina; Now 
Try This. Illustrated by Bill Ballantine. Wil- 


liam R. Scott, Inc., 1947. 

How things are “drug” along, lifted up and 
rolled away, with experiments and many clever 
sketches. Middle grades reading level. 

Bethers, Ray; Perhaps I'll Be A Sailor. Aladdin 
Books, 1949. 

Explains nautical terms, the parts of dif- 
ferent types of ships, and the fundamentals of 
navigation. Well illustrated. Middle grades read- 
ing level. 

Bendick, Jeanne and Bendick, Robert; Making 
the Movies. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
(Whittlesey House), 1945. 

Includes casting, costuming, make-up, 
camera tricks, animated cartoons, documentary 
films, and such things of interest to the adoles- 
cent movie fan. High middle grade reading 
level. 

Evans, Ray and Klein, Alfred, Edited by Wil- 
liam J. deGrouchy; Science Is In The Aw. 
Illustrated by Robert Powell and Ray Evans. 
Street & Smith Publications, 1947. 

A textbook almost exclusively in pictures on 
aeronautics in comic book format. Middle 
grades reading level. 

Floherty, John J.; On The Az. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1938. 

An unscientific study of the field of radio 
with many attractive photographs. High middle 
grades reading level. 

Henry, Robert S.; Portraits of the Iron Horse. 
Illustrated by Otto Kuhler. Rand McNally & 
Co., 1938. 

Traces the development of the locomotive 
up to the present day. Middle grades reading 
level. 


Lambert, Clara;Talking Wires. MacMillan Co., 
1935. 
How a telephone works, the services it 
renders, and its future. Middle grades reading 
level. 
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BooKS FOR RETARDED READERS 


Lent, Henry B.; Diggers and Builders. MacMil- 
lan Co., 1940. 

A book of short sketches of men who drive 
trucks, work derricks, cement mixers, and steam 
shovels. In the description of the men’s working 
day, there is an explanation of how each works. 
Middle grades reading level. 

Olds, Elizabeth; Riding the Rails. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1948. 

The story of the building of our railroads 
traced to the present. Many clever sketches. 
Middle grades reading level. 

Petersham, Maud and Petersham, Miska; The 
Story Book of Things We Use. J. C. Win- 
ston Co., 1933. 

Deals with houses, clothes, food, and trans- 
portation giving brief stories of their begin- 
nings or discoveries. Excellent for the child 
with a narrow experiential background. Primary 
reading level. 


Picture Fact Associates (Alice V. Keliher, Edi- 
tor); Air Workers. Harper and Brothers, 
1939. 

A brief history of aviation’s progress with a 
description of the jobs of all those connected 
with the field. Middle grades reading level. 
Pryor, William Clayton; The Steamship Book. 

Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 1934. 

In the narrative framework of an ocean 
voyage the different parts of a steamship as 
well as the jobs of the crew members are in- 
vestigated. Primary reading level. 


Reck, Franklin M.; Automobiles From Start To 
Finish. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. 
The historical development of the automo- 

bile, how it’s made, and where the raw materials 

come from. High middle grades reading level. 

Tatham, Campbell; The First Book of Automo- 
biles. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 1949. 

Especially valuable for its last section which 
gives a graphic and simplified explanation of 
the various parts of a car and what makes it 
run. Primary reading level. 
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Van Dersal, William R. and Graham, Edward 
H.; The Land Renewed. Oxford University 
Press, 1946. 

The story of soil conservation with many 
good photographs. Middle grades reading level. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Birren, Faber; The Wonderful Wonders of 
RY B. McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 1937. 
The elementary physical facts of color plus 

the part it played in the lives of the ancients as 

well as its influence on our modern living. 

Middle grades reading level. 

Freeman, Mae and Freeman, Ira; Fun With 
Science. Random House, 1943. 

Simple experiments which explain how 
such things as sound, electricity and light work. 
Middle grades reading level. 

Brindze, Ruth; The Story of our Calendar. Ii- 
lustrated by Helen Carter. Vanguard Press, 
Inc., 1949. 

How our calendar started, changed and im- 
proved. A very interesting book that could be 
used in connection with astronomy, history, or 
word study. Middle grades reading level. 
Lewellen, John; You and Atomic Energy. Illus- 

trated by Lois Fisher. Children’s Press, Inc., 

1949. 

Emphasizes the constructive uses of atomic 
energy. A brief history of its discovery and 
simplified explanation of how the atom works. 
In the last part of the book is a pictured dic- 
tionary especially helpful for the explanation of 
terms. Many clever diagrams and _ sketches. 
Middle grades reading level. 


Meyer, Jerome S.; Picture Book of Astronomy. 
Answers the questions which adolescents 

are usually curious about in regard to the sun, 

moon, stars, earth and life on Mars. Very clever 

illustrations. Middle grades reading level. 

Meyer, Jerome S.; Picture Book of the Weather. 
Illustrated by Richard Floethe. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard, 1948. 

Answers all the usual “why” questions con- 
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cerning the weather. Excellent for introducing 

basic scientific concepts. Middle grades reading 

level. 

Meyer, Jerome S.; Picture Book of Molecules 
and Atoms. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard, 1947. 

Answers the most fundamental questions 
which are necessary to any further understand- 
ings in science with very clever diagrams and 
illustrations. Middle grades reading level. 
Peet, Creighton; How Things Work. Henry 

Holt & Co., 1941. 

Explanation in narrative framework of how 
levers, gears, capillary action, centrifugal force, 
friction, gravity, buoyancy, magnification, etc. 
work. Simple illustrations of things within a 
child’s experiential background are used to ex- 
plain these concepts. Middle grades reading 
level. 

Schneider, Herman and Schneider, Ruth; Le?’s 
Look Inside Your House. Illustrated by 
Barbara Ivins. William R. Scott, Inc., 1948. 
How water, heat, and electricity are built 

into the home with easy experiments to explain 

the workings of household equipment. Middle 
grades reading level. 

Smith, E. Boyd; So Long Ago. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1944. 

An unscientific style, but informative book 
of historical geology tracing the rise and decline 
of various prehistoric animals. Interesting also 
from the biological standpoint as it shows the 
ancestors of our present animals. Middle grades 
reading level. 

Whitnall, Harold O.; A Parade of Ancient Ani- 
mals. 

Discusses separately many different pre- 
historic animals with all their strange char- 
acteristics, which should be of great interest to 
the adolescent. Emphasizes the evolutionary 
theory. 

Biological Science 

Bridges, William; True Zoo Stories. William 

Sloane Associates, 1948. 


A collection of true zoo stories with factual 
material about each animal. Stories short and 
interesting enough to hold the slow readers at- 
tention. Good photographs. Primary reading 
level. 

Bronson, Wilfred S.; Horns and Antlers. Har- 

court, Brace, & Co., 1942. 

Discusses how and why horns and antlers 
grow as well as the animals who wear them. 
Middle grades reading level. 


Bronson, Wilfred S.; The Wonder World of 
Ants. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. 
Discusses the interesting habits of the dif- 

ferent species of ants explaining all biological 

concepts according to their counterparts found 
in a child’s experiential background. Primary 
reading level. 

Emerson, Alfred and Fish, Eleanor; Termite 
City. Illustrated by Keith Ward. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1937. 

A thorough treatment of termite-lore at a 
middle grade reading level. 

Lucas, Jannette May; Where Did Your Garden 
Grow. Illustrated by Helene Carter. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1939. 

Where our common garden flowers origi- 
nally came from. Attractive illustrations. High 
middle grades reading level. 


Mason, George F.; Animal Weapons. William 

Morrow & Co., 1949. 

How animal weapons, such as odor, stings, 
claws, and horns, are important in their struggle 
for existence and how they are used. Middle 
grades reading level. 


Parker, Bertha Morris; Seeds and Seed Travels. 
Illustrated by Olive Earle. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941. 

Explains what seeds are, where they come 
from, and how they travel. Middle grades read- 
ing level. 

Parker, Bertha & Park, Thomas; Animal Travels. 


Illustrated by Olive Earle. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941. 
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The stories of migratory animals and birds 
with a simple, but scientific explanation of why 
birds migrate. Middle grades reading level. 
Robinson, W. W.; Animals in the Sun. Illus- 

trated by Irene Robinson. Harper and 

Brothers, 1941. 

The fights, courtships, travels, and instincts 
of reptiles. High middle grade reading level. 
Webber, Irma E.; Bits That Grew Big.; William 

R. Scott, Inc., 1949. 

The story of plant reproduction with many 
simple experiments. Interesting format. Middle 
grades reading level. 

Zim, Herbert; Goldfish. Illustrated by Joy Buba. 

William Morrow & Co., 1947. 

Explains the different kinds of goldfish, 
how they breathe, and multiply. This book 
could be the text for the exceptionally retarded 
child who would like to start a goldfish project 
and learn to take care of his own. Primary 
reading level. 

Zim, Herbert; Rabbits. Illustrated by Joy Buba. 

William Morrow Co., 1948. 

The different kinds of rabbits and how to 
care for and raise them. For the exceptionally 
retarded child. Primary reading level. 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
Leisure Time Activities 
Ackley, Edith Flack; Holiday Cards For You To 

Make. Illustrated by Telka Ackley. J. P. Lip- 

pincott Co., 1940. 

Discusses materials, methods, and ideas even 
down to demonstrating how to write verses for 
those interested in making their own greeting 
cards. Middle grades reading level. 

Carlson, Charles X.; Junior Artist’s ABC’s of 

Drawing. Melior Books, 1946. 

Graphically explains such fundamental con- 
cepts as perspective and balance and sets forth 
the few simple rules on which all artistic crea- 
tion is based. Primary reading level. 

Downer, Marion; Discovering Design. Illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 

Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co. 


Exemplifies the factors contributing to de- 
sign through illustrations that are within the 
narrowest experiential background. Primary 
reading level. 

Fletcher, Helen Jill and Deckter, Jack; The 
Puppet Book. Greenberg, 1947. 
“Everything one needs to know how to put 

on a puppet show” plus a short history of pup- 

pets as well as scenes from plays that may be 
done. Many illustrations. Middle grades reading 
level. 

Grossett, Margaret (Recipes), Dunbar, Eliza- 
beth (Designer); Children’s Picture Cook 
Book. William R. Scott, Inc., 1944. 

An elementary cookbook of things young 
people usually like to eat which thoroughly ex- 
plains all cooking terms and equipment. All 
steps in the recipes are graphically worked out 
in detail. Primary reading level. 

Huntington, Harriet E.; Tune Up. Doubleday 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 1942. 
Description of each instrument in the or- 

chestra in extremely easy-to-read format with 

large photographs of each instrument. Middle 
grades reading level. 

Karasz, Mariska; Design and Sew. Illustrated by 
Christine Engler. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1946. 
Consideration of a design for the reader’s 

figure and personality with diagrams of things 

to make from the reader’s own basic pattern. 

A fundamental knowledge of sewing is re- 

quired. Middle grades reading level. 

Karasz, Mariska; See and Sew. Illustrated by 
Christine Engler. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943. 
A picture book of sewing with simple 

things to make graphically explaining all tech- 

nical information. Primary reading level. 

Loomis, Andrew; Fun With A Pencil. Viking 
Press, 1940. 

Shows how to cartoon by a developmental 
progression of lines which finally turns out to 
be something recognizable. The type of carica- 
tures illustrated are the sort which would ap- 
peal to the adolescent. Middle grades reading 
ability. 
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Petersham, Maud and Petersham, Miska; Amer- 
ica’s Stamps. MacMillan Co., 1947. 
America’s history as told through her 

stamps. Should be excellent reading motivator 

for the child with a stamp collection or could 
be used to add a novel twist to the history class. 

Very attractive and well-illustrated format. 

Middle grades reading level. 

Schwalback, James; Fun-Time Crafts. Children’s 
Press, Inc., 1949. 

100 things to make from materials at hand. 
Very simple instructions on primary reading 
level. 

Growing Up 

Betz, Betty (Illustrator), Clark, Anne ( Verses) ; 
Your Manners Are Showing. Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1946. 

Teen etiquette in teen talk. Organized with 
an introductory discussion with each new sec- 
tion; then points are ilustrated with verses and 
cartoons. Clever colored illustrations in the 
popular Betz style. Middle grades reading level. 


Burket, Gail Brook; Manners Please. Illustrated 
by Peter Brunger. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1949. 
With each point of etiquette brought forth 

there is a verse, a drawing, and a brief discus- 

sion. Primary reading level. 


Ets, Marie Hall; The Story of a Baby. Viking 

Press, 1949. 

The story of the growth of the human 
embryo from conception through birth, devoid 
of technical terminology. Well illustrated. 
Middle grades reading level. 


Leaf, Munro; How to Behave and Why. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1946. 
A basic book on techniques of getting along 
with people presented with “Little Watchbird” 
sketches. Primary reading level. 


Levine, Milton (M. D.) and Seligmann, Jean; 
A Baby is Born. Illustrated by Eloise Wilkin. 
Simon and Schuster, 1949. 

The story of how life begins, written very 
simply and frankly with explanation of tech- 
nical terminology and many illustrations. Pri- 
mary reading level. 

Pemberton, Lois; The Stork Didn’t Bring You. 
Hermitage Press, 1948. 

A frank talk to both boys and girls about 
their own bodies, babies, their love life, and 
adolescence in teen language. Especially valu- 
able is the section which defines the terms 
associated with sex which usually puzzle adoles- 
cents and the directory of organizations offering 
local services to teen-agers and their parents. 
Very well written. High middle grade reading 
level. 


Schneider, Herman and Schneider, Nina; How 
Your Body Works. Illustrated by Barbara 
Ivins. William R. Scott, Inc., 1949. 

A basic physiology book with simple ex- 
periments so the reader can see for himself the 
points brought forth in the book. Written 
from the standpoint of the body being a won- 
derful, almost magical, machine, which should 
help to foster interest in physiology. Very at- 
tractive format. Middle grades reading level. 


CREATIVE WRITING AND EMOTIONS 


1 


of pride and self-confidence which are of 
even greater psychological value. 
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Interpreting Language - A\n Essential ‘of 
Understanding: 


Foreword 


J. CONRAD SEEGERS’ 


General Introduction 

Technically, this monograph is not a pre- 
sentation of semantics. It avoids many of the 
philosophical implications associated with that 
field and pays no attention to the therapeutic 
aspects treated in much of the literature. In 
one of the subsequent chapters, that by Dr. 
Bontrager, there is, however, a presentation of 
Korzybski’s viewpoint. That is, both what may 
be termed a language-experience approach and 
a word-word approach are introduced. Primari- 
ly, the monograph tries to point out the diffi- 
culties in concept development of which teach- 
ers should be aware, suggests some methods 
through which children may be helped to over- 
come difficulties of understanding, and presents 
bibliographies helpful for persons who wish to 
undertake further reading. 


It is almost platitudinous to say that dif- 
ficulties of understanding are bound to occur 
whenever a person tries to transmit his thoughts 
to another, or understand the language of a 
speaker or a writer. The idea is at least as old 

Socrates, and has been generally accepted, 
in a passive sort of way, since Plato wrote the 
Dialogues. But to this day we find teachers and 
writers, speakers and listeners, assuming a meet- 
ng of minds where no such meeting exists. It 
» difficult for teachers of literature to under- 

and that many pupils interpret literature either 


ith difficulty or not at all. The abstractions of 


the social studies, the semantics of arithmetic; 
> development of reading skills, the concepts 

of the physical sciences, the oral presentations 
s, the reports of pupils, the easy gen- 

ization of daily speech, the pat phrases of 


advertisements or of the newspaper or radio 
commentator — all of these produce abundant 
semantic difficulties. 

If we are to teach language, or use language 
in teaching, as we must, we should be aware of 
the nature of language and of linguistic pitfalls. 
We must remember that language is not simply 
a subject to be taught. It is a way of thinking, 
of responding, of participating. It is a means 
and manifestation of growth. Language is a 
means of growth in more than a strictly intel- 
lectual sense. It is bound in with the develop- 
ment of personality and stability. If language 
development is hindered, if expression is re- 
pressed, poise, self-confidence and general in- 
terest suffer. Loose thinking and loose use of 
language go hand in hand. If words are under- 
stood only partially, or if the receiver or trans- 
mitter of communication assumes absolute de- 
finitions, assumes that everyone defines specific 
words as he does, understanding is limited or 
impossible. All of this, as has been said, seems 
platitudinous, a set of truisms. One would as- 
sume that common sense would teach all of us 
such perfectly obvious lessons. But we forget 
that common sense is a rather uncommon 
commodity. 

‘Dean of Teachers College, Temple University. 
This is the first of a series of articles on the 
interpretation of language sponsored by the 
National Conference Research in English. The 


series will be published later this spring as a 
single reprint pamphlet by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21, Illinois. Dean Seegers is chairman 
of the committee which prepared the series. 
Orl members of the committee are O. R. 
: 


Bontrager, William S. Gray, Helen Bachman 
Knipp, and Ruth G. Strickland. 
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Manifestly, volumes could be written to 
elaborate these somewhat dogmatic statements. 
Volumes have been written, some of them ex- 
ceedingly trenchant. But in the space of this 
very brief foreword it is expedient to state only 
a few general principles which this monograph 
wishes to emphasize, and which the following 
chapters elaborate. 


1. We must teach so as to show the dangers 
of labels. It is easy to generalize, to label things 
“good” or “bad,” “American” or “un-American,” 
and the like. 

2. We must remember that language is 
learned best and vocabulary is initially acquired 
through first-hand experience. The farther a 
concept is removed from first-hand experience, 
the more difficult is that concept. Higher level 
abstractions are extremely difficult to under- 
stand, and it is impossible to provide first-hand 
experiences for many of the abstractions which 
we want pupils to understand. Two principles 
of teaching emerge from these statements. One 
is that as far as is practicable, first-hand experi- 
ences should underlie the curriculum. Second, 
if number one is impossible, discussion, illus- 
tration, and similar approaches must be ample. 

3. Figurative language occasions difficulty. 
Phrases like “The Fair Deal,” “The Labor Move- 
ment,” “The Fifth Column,” “Boring from 
Within,” many of the phrases used to advertise 
products, such as “Golden-Throat,” are ex- 
amples. 

4. Shifts in meaning occasion difficulty. In 
one sentence an author may use “communistic” 
to refer to party tenets, in another to describe 
something he does not like. In addition, words 
themselves shift meaning over a period of years, 
or as we go from one place to another. 
“Wench” was once a perfectly respectable word. 
“Bloody” means one thing in England, another 
in the States. 

5. One’s emotional set has a great deal to do 
with the interpretation of many words. All of 
us could agree on a dictionary meaning for 


words like “Democrat,” “Republican,” or “Com- 
munist,” but the actual interpretation placed 
upon them would depend upon our attitudes 
toward the referent. 

6. Precise definition is, except for certain 
very specific, mostly scientific terms, virtually 
impossible. We define relatively, not precisely. 


Comments Upon Following Sections 

1. Dr. Bontrager lists factors inducing ver- 
balism, describes the difficulty of definition, 
points out the subjective aspects of interpreta- 
tion. He shows how words shift meaning or lose 
meaning as knowledge is extended. He em- 
phasizes the dangers of generalization, how it 
so often disregards differences while empha- 
sizing superficial similarities. He speaks of the 
effect of emotional sets. He comments at length 
upon the verbal nature of much instruction and 
upon how easily words may be used to conceal 
or distort truth or thought. His paper is based 
fundamentally upon Korzybski’s doctrines. 

2. Dr. Gray pays particular attention to 
understanding as it should be developed through 
and in the reading program. Children increas- 
ingly need help in interpretation as they pro- 
ceed from lower to higher grades, because in 
increasing degree the language met in reading 
materials departs from the normal experience 
of the reader. Dr. Gray warns that the inter- 
pretation of reading, and the constructs neces- 
sary for interpretation require thinking of high 
order. Increasingly one must read between lines, 
must supply thought. 


It is very easy to assume that a reader 
understands if he can pronounce words, and in 
a perfunctory sense define them. But the area 
of understanding, the breadth of comprehension 
which real interpretation demands, far tran- 
scend such relatively simple abilities as the 
ability to pronounce and define simply. 

A few years ago we ran across a statement, 


in an article designed for third graders, to the 
effect that “the floor of this virgin forest has 
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been building for years.” Take this statement 
as an example, and think of the previous knowl- 
edge, or extension of existing knowledge, which 
full understanding of this simple statement 
requires. 


What is the floor of the forest? How is it 
produced? What has gone into it? What is a 
virgin forest? What are the sequences of growth 
in such a forest? One could go on at quite some 
length. 


In any geography, or history, or science text, 
and in many stories and bits of literature, one 
can find statement after statement which, if 
complete interpretation is to be achieved, re- 
quires background information and ability to 
go beyond simple printed words. 


Another example derives from a group of 
fourth graders who were reading about “The 
glowing orb of the sun.” 


Now it is manifest that to many fourth 
graders this phrase would mean something, to 
others practically nothing. But let us go on to 
ask what an orb is, and why the sun appears to 
be a disc in the sky, and why it glows, and what 
that glowing means to us. Imagine the inter- 
pretation placed upon that phrase by first a 
fourth grader, then, in order, by an average 
college graduate, a biologist, a physicist, an 
astronomer, and a mystic. Such extensions of 
thinking as this suggests surely demands, as 
Dr. Gray points out, thinking of a very high 
order. Dr. Gray says that we must teach children 
to do their reading with their minds intent 
upon meaning, and to begin this in grade one. 
He also tells us that this kind of reading must 
be achieved through a vital curriculum and a 
stimulating environment. He wants experiences 
which will develop vocabulary and create intel- 
lectual curiosity. He also pays considerable at- 
tention to provision of different types of read- 
ing material, because we read differently as pur- 
pose changes, and for reading material gradu- 
ated in terms of interest and difficulty. He 
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rightly points out that intelligent reading is de- 
pendent upon skills, and asks for the develop- 
ment of those skills. Nor, he says, can we de- 
pend upon anything resembling a dead level of 
ability at any grade placement. We have to take 
children where and as they are, and teach skills 
as the necessity presents itself. But this by no 
means implies that there is a separation of the 
two goals of acquiring skills and discovering 
meaning. The two go together. If no meaning 
is derived, no skills are developed. These are not 
separate and discrete processes. The differences 
are differences attributable to methods needed 
in the light of discovered needs and status. 


3. Dr. Strickland carries on with particular 
reference to the curriculum which Dr. Gray 
demanded. She points out the need for self-ex- 
pression, in order that language may be made 
meaningful through use. She speaks forcefully 
of the deplorable emphasis on text book as- 
signments even yet too prevalent in many of 
our schools. This leads too often to passive ac- 
ceptance, to reading without “minds intent up- 
on meaning,” as Dr. Gray would put it, to 
meaningless use of words, to absolute verbalism 
barren of thinking. 


Interaction with people, she says, leads, on 
the other hand, to understanding people, and 
how language is used to communicate with 
people. That is how language developed initial- 
ly, and still develops, and it is how an individ- 
ual gains skill in the use of language. That is 
one method of combatting verbalism. Meager 
experience makes for meager control of lan- 
guage, Dr. Strickland explains. She especially 
recommends a decrease in the number and dif- 
ficulty of abstract concepts, remote from the 
experience of children, for concepts can be 
achieved only to the extent that experience has 
provided suitable backgrounds for them. A 
purely linguistic or textbook approach cannot 
be substituted. Of course it does not mean a 
non-reading curriculum, of course not less em- 
phasis upon the acquisition of skills. It describes 
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a curriculum by means of which skills are ac- 
quired more completely, textbooks can be used 
intelligently, and thinking will be stimulated 
and verbalism combatted. Dr. Strickland cites 
considerable evidence to substantiate such 
claims. 


4. Dr. Knipp first develops the necessity 
of paying attention, from the beginning, to 
shifts of meaning, and suggests a number of 
specific methods. First she suggests exercises in 
which children use the same word in different 
senses, both with the direct help of the teacher 
and independently. She suggests having children 
pay particular attention to newspaper or maga- 
zine reading, or to the radio, in order to collect 
and bring to class for comment words or 
phrases that have multiple meanings or which 
require explanation. She, too, emphasizes con- 
create experiences, and lists many possible 
audio-visual aids. She speaks of context clues, 
and how we must assist children to utilize them. 
But she wisely asks also for training in the use 
of the dictionary. Over-reliance upon context 
clues may well lead to superficiality and partial 
or even erroneous interpretations. It is necessary, 
too, to help children to use the dictionary with 
discrimination, to decide which definition is 
pertinent. 


She develops a rather considerable list of 
specific exercises. She does not necessarily 
imply that these exercises should be developed 
out of context. Rather, they should be derived 
from context. There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that non-contextual, discrete exercises 
are of dubious value. 


Dr.. Knipp suggests analyses of materials 
which teachers themselves may conduct in order 
to get some pre-view of semantic difficulties 
children are likely to encounter in books which 
they use, and simple tests derived from those 
materials. She is not willing that understanding 
should simply be assumed. These tests too, it 
is important to note, are derived from context, 
and are not just abstract, dissociated tests. 


_ 


bo 
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Edited by RAOUL R. HAAs? 


Lorenzo: Here will we sit, and let the sounds of 
music 


Creep in our ears: soft stillness and 
the night 

Become the touches of sweet har- 
mony. 


Of interest to lovers of symphonic music is 
a recent announcement by Hubbell Robinson, 
Jr., Vice-president in Charge of Network Pro- 
grams of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
of an extensive realignment of the CBS Sunday 
daytime radio schedule for the 1950-51 season. 
Among the changes, most of which were ef- 
fected several weeks ago, are an earlier sched- 
uling of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and the addition of a group of late after- 
noon programs of broad family appeal. 

“The time change of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony concerts grows out of the desire of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York and the CBS to create greater opportu- 
nities for expanding the listenership of these 
broadcasts,” Mr. Robinson reported. 


“The advantages offered by the new line- 
up are: added impact for public affairs pro- 
grams; increased listenership for the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony broadcasts: and more enter- 
tainment programs which have demonstrated 
their general family appeal in other places on 
the net-work schedule. 


“In addition,” Mr. Robinson pointed out, 
“the high fidelity tape recordings on which the 
Philharmonic-Symphony concerts will be heard 
permit the full concert to be broadcast, will 
eliminate stage waits and pauses, and allow 
shortening of intermissions, thus producing a 
broadcast in which there is greater continuity 
of momentum for the listener.” 


Soloists for the current season of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony will be: (piano) 
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Claudio Arrau, Aldo Ciccolini (American de- 
but), Clifford Curzon, Rudolf Firkusny, Myra 
Hess, William Kapell, Eugene List, Guiomar 
Novaes, Rudolf Serkin, Arthur Rubinstein; 


(violinists) John Corigliano, Zino Francescatti, 


Jascha Heifietz, Yehudi Menuhin, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Erica Morini, Ossy Renardy, Issac Stern; 
(cellists) Leonard Rose and Edmund Kurtz; 
and three members of the piano-playing Cas- 
adesus family, Gaby, Robert and their 22-year 
old son, Jean, in a rarely played Bach concerto 
for three pianos. 


@The Longines Symphonette, one of the 
better radio musical programs, recently began 
a four-nights-a-week series, Monday through 
Thursday, over the American Broadcasting 
Company network at 10:35 P. M., CST. 


Mishel Piastro will continue to serve as 
conductor and musical director of the program, 
a post in which he has served during the more 
than ten years the Symphonette has been broad- 
Cast. 


The Longines Symphonette is one of the 
few famous musical organizations which owes 
its inception to radio and which has always 
functioned as a radio feature. It offers what 
musical critics often have termed “the most 
skillful use of the major works of major com- 
posers presented in a manner designed to find 
acceptance with popular taste.” 


The program has the distinction of having 
won the Musical America Award as “the out- 
standing concert ensemble on radio” for three 
consecutive years—1948, 1949, and 1950. It 
also won the Cleveland Plain Dealer Award 


‘Mr. Haas is Head, North Side Branch, the 
Chicago Teachers College. 
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for “noteworthy concert ensemble perform- 
ance.” 


@E. Power Biggs is now playing his Sunday 
organ program in Symphony Hall in Boston, 
performing upon the magnificent new organ 
built to celebrate the Bach bicentennial of 1950, 
as well as the 50th birthday of Symphony Hall 
itself. (CBS. See local papers for time.) 


In addition to the standard classical works 
for organ, Biggs has scheduled such contempo- 
rary works as a Paul Hindemith Sonata, three 
choral preludes by Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
as well as works by William Selby, an early 
Boston composer, and excerpts from a Bach 
Cantata arranged for organ and brasses. 


The new Symphony Hall organ has been in 
the process of construction for two years and 
was installed during the past summer. In tonal 
character, it recreates the 18th century organs 
which Bach played, but has certain mechanical 
developments and modern features. The ac- 
coustics of Symphony Hall are particularly 
favorable “for organs,” according to Biggs, 
“like Texans, thrive best in the great open 
spaces.” 

Recordings 

An article of especial value to schools 
building a library of recordings for the language 
arts and social studies areas is “Poetry Record- 
ings by Poets” which appeared in the Septem- 
ber-October, 1950, issue of the Chicago Schools 
Journal. The purpose of the evaluation, by John 
S. Carter and Mary E. Flynn’, is to indicate the 
possible usefulness of two important groups 
of recordings: The Library of Congress’ Twen- 
tieth Century Poetry in English and the set of 
individual recordings by the National Council 
of Teachers of English: 

“To the literary historian the value of such 
collections will be enormous. Each poet reads 
his own poetry, and thus with his own voice 
will settle any question of text, syntax, or what 
he means by the punctuation established in the 
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printed version. However, all poets do not have 
beautiful voices. The poet may well be able to 
hear without being able to reproduce the sounds 
which his own poem creates. 


In general, The Library of Congress record- 
ings are beautifully clear and technically more 
perfect than those of the National Council. 
The National Council, on the other hand, has 
chosen usable and in a number of instances 
more significant poetry. 

Volume I of the Library of Congress record- 
ings* contains selections by Katherine Garrison 
Chapin, Mark Van Doren, Wystan Hugh 
Auden, Richard Eberhart and Louise Bogan. 
Mark Van Doren reads as if he were acutely 
embarrassed that his poetry is as good as it is. 
Richard Eberhart reads his poetry as if he loved 
it and knew exactly what he wanted to do; 
but his voice is too high to do justice to the 
moral fervor which the technical virtuosity re- 
produces in the lines. 


Katherine Chapin reads in the fashion of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and the style suits her 
poetry admirably. Louise Bogan knows and is 
able to reproduce the sound of her poetry with 
almost exaggerated exactness, while Auden is 
acutely aware of the peculiar demands which 
his poetry makes on the reader. Every syllable 
is a jewel and is given its just value. 

Volume II, as a whole, is less satisfactory 
than the first. The poets represented are Paul 
Engle, Marianne Moore, Allen Tate, John 
*Dr. Carter and Miss Flynn are on the staff of 
the Department of English, the Chicago Teach- 
ers College. Permission to abstract has been 
granted by the authors and the Journal. A copy 
of the Chicago Schools Journal containing the 
complete article, which lists the titles of the 
poems selected for these readings, may be had 


by sending five cents in stamps to the Journal 
Office, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 

“Twentieth Century Poetry m English. The Li- 
brary of Congress Reference Department, 
Washington, D. C., 1949. 25 twelve-inch un- 
breakable records in five albums, PI-PV. $1.50 


each record, $8.25 each volume. 
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Gold Fletcher and John Malcolm Brinnin. Paul 
Engle’s voice is clear and firm and the structure 
of the poetry is evident from his reading. The 
general monotony of the delivery arises not 
from the reading, however, but from the poetry 
itself. 

Marianne Moore does her poetry a distinct 
disservice. Her voice is very bad and she pays 
no attention to her own typographic directions. 
Tate reads with a good deal of sound feeling, 
and the records are delightful. 

John Fletcher is all but unintelligible, and 
the class of boys which would be entranced by 
“Clipper Ships” read well would lose hope after 
the first few lines. 

All of Volume III is devoted to the poetry 
of T. S. Eliot, who was born with a voice to 
match his poetry. The sheer beauty of his read- 
ing should win over those who have cast him 
off as an obscurantist and imbue this volume 
with an appeal for the many students and others 
who might not get beyond one page if they 
met Eliot for the first time between the covers 
of a book. To listen to Mr. Eliot is to hear 
music and to sense the depth and richness, the 
subtlety and complexity of his poetry. In ad- 
dition, Eliot shows himself an accomplished 
mimic, 

High school students will enjoy listening to 
these records if they are assured that they will 
not be held responsible for an interpretation of 
their meaning. A volume of this kind would 
be distinctly useful to an art teacher. The im- 
aginative details and the tremendous variety of 
sensuous appeals show clearly how far beyond 
the merely pictorial the poet goes for his 
effects, 

The poems of William Carlos Williams, 
Robert Penn Warren, E. E. Cummings, Robin- 
son Jeffers and Theodore Spencer are recorded 
in Volume IV. 

William Carols Williams reads with a 
peculiarly metallic but not unpleasant voice. 
The strangest feature of his reading, however, 





is that he reads very fast and pays no attention 
to line or even stanza breaks. Robert Penn 
Warren's voice is very unpleasant; there are 
many elided syllables, and although the syntax 
which might otherwise require close attention 
is clarified immediately by his inflection, this 
is the most that can be said for his readings. 

E. E. Cummings reads his lines with pre- 
cision, and almost majestic firmness, while 
Robinson Jeffers reads with the sententiousness 
proper to his poetry. Technically the recording 
is poor. There is an echo which makes the 
poetry difficult to follow. 


Theodore Spencer has a pleasant voice, reads 
distinctly, and has selected poems which could 
be used in any number of ways by most high 
school poetry classes. “The Day,” “The Inflatable 
Globe,” and “A Narrative” should not be be- 
yond an elementary school class. These are not 
inferior poems and an eighth grader should not 
be expected to see beyond their apparent and 
deceptive simplicity; but as Spencer reads them, 
they contain something for almost every audi- 
ence. If they were read first in elementary school 
and later in high school, students could under- 
stand how poetry grows. 


Volume V contains readings by John Crowe 
Ransom, William Meredith, Yvor Winters, 
Randall Jarrell and Karl Shapiro. This is not 
one of the better albums. Not one of the poets 
is the best reader of his own poetry, and several 
of them should have had the good sense to 
refrain from taking part in an enterprise which 
required the poet to read his own work. Yvor 
Winters and Karl Shapiro give adequate read- 
ings, but the other three poets give very in- 
ferior Ones. 


In the group of records presented by the 
National Council, Robert Frost’s are at once 
*NATIONAL COUNCIL RECORDINGS, 
Contemporary Poets Series. The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Harrison, New York. 
4 twelve-inch records. 11 ten-inch records. 
Breakable. No albums. $1.25 each record for 
members; $1.75 for non-members. 
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the most useful and technically the most perfect. 
Frost’s superb job of reading leaves the listener 
with the feeling that never again will he hear 
this particular poetry read with such under- 
standing. His manner of reading is as simple 
and direct as the poetry itself. He gives the 
impression that he has just this moment 
thought of something he wants to say about 
some person he has known or some sight that 
has pleased him or given him a new idea. All 
of the poems could be used in the upper grades, 
and three of the rhymed poems— “Dust of 
Snow,” “A Peck of Gold,” and “Stopping by 
a Woods on a Snowy Evening’—can be used 
effectively in the intermediate grades. Younger 
children will enjoy listening to and repeating 
for themselves the rhyming couplets of the first 
two short poems. They will respond to the 
sound of the words apart from the meaning. 
They would, however, probably profit by a 
simple explanation, and the word rwed in the 
first poem will be unlocked for them if they 
are told that a sad day was made glad for the 
poet when the crow shook down the snow on 
him. Similarly, a “Peck of Gold” can be crys- 
tallized for them by asking if they have ever 
seen the dust in the air turned to gold by the 
sun.. Since Frost explains before reading the 
poem that the locale is San Francisco, mention 
of the Golden Gate Bridge could also be made 
here. The third poem, “Stopping by a Woods,” 
lends itself particularly well to a follow-up dis- 
cussion of the children’s sensory experiences 
with snow. This might begin with a discussion 
of the words Frost uses to produce different 
effects— words. with liquid consonants and 
vowels to describe the peace and loveliness 
of the snowy woods, and words with hard conso- 
nants such as & and gq to indicate the harness 
bells breaking the quiet. The children may also 
notice Frost's change in pace throughout the 
poem; the slow beginning, the acceleration in 
the middle stanzas, and the very slow conclud- 
ing stanza. They may also be interested in 
noting the difference between the simple rhyme 


scheme of the couplets in the first two poems 
and the slightly more complicated pattern in 
the third poem. These same approaches could 
be used in the upper grades and in high school 
on varying levels of complexity. 


Vachel Lindsay’s voice is recorded poorly, 
and even “General Booth” has none of the ex- 
citement that it had when he read it in person. 
The readings are eccentric rather than moving, 
but they would be excellent for a class which 
had difficulty understanding the principles of 
rhythmic stress. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin has a beautiful 
voice and he reads as if he loved his words. 
The chief criticism of Mr. Coffin’s readings is 
that his voice makes the poems sound more 
sentimental than they need be. 


Stephen Vincent Benet’s voice is uncom- 
fortably nasal, but the recording is clear and 
the rhythm is infectious. The poems “Ballad of 
William Sycamore” and the “Portrait of a 
Southern Lady” from John Brown’s Body could 
be used with great effect in an upper-grade 
history class where the events could be docu- 
mented and where the poems would give emo- 
tion and life to the facts which the teacher 
wanted to clarify. 


Much of the same kind of use suggests 
itself for Archibald MacLeish’s more sophis- 
ticated but immediately apparent “Frescoes for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s City.” Mr. MacLeish’s voice 
is soft and pleasant, and the softness underlines 
the bitterness of his protest. 


W. H. Auden is recorded less satisfactorily 
in the Council’s release than in the Library of 
Congress. 


E. E. Cumming’s recording for the Council 
is equal to the one for the Library, and the 
selection of poems is interesting. The inflection 
follows the lineation and makes clear the rea- 
sons for what otherwise must be viewed as 
wild eccentricities. The poems emerge as at 
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once puzzled and clear, and could be used with 
good effect in a discussion of the flexibility of 
the English language. They could be tried in the 
intermediate grades since the childlike logic 
might well be grasped by younger children 
when older children would reject it.” 


@ Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has entered 
another field of audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials with the release of a six-album series of 
phonograph records on American folk songs 
from colonial days to the turn of the present 
century. 


The series, “Historical America in Song,” 
was prepared, narrated and sung especially for 
school use by Burl Ives, one of the nation’s 
most famous collectors and singers of native 
ballads. In the six albums of five records each 
are more than 125 folk songs, nearly all of 
which are preceded by narrative statements in 
which Ives places the song in its proper his- 
torical and musical perspective. 


The first album contains 20 songs of the 
colonial period, including such ballads as 
Fogey, Foggy Dew, Billy Boy, Black is the 
Color, Barbara Allen and the Bold Soldier. In 
the narration, Ives points out that at this 
period there was little differentiation beween 
English and American folk songs, since nearly 
all were brought to this country by colonial 
settlers. 


The second album of 20 songs covers the 
period of the American Revolution when 
American settlers were beginning to develop 
their own songs of rebellion, love and humor. 
Included are such well-known songs as Captain 
Kidd, I Know My Love, Ballad of the Tea Party, 
Johnny Has Gone for a Soldier, Yankee Doodle 
and Yankee Man O’War. 


There are 24 songs in the third album deal- 
ing with the period between the War of 1812 
and the end of the Civil War. Here are songs 
telling of the growing naval power of the young 
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nation, its glory in victory, patriotic chants and 
the beginnings of minstrel singing. A few of 
these songs are Hey Betty Martin, Old Dan 
Tucker, Nicodemus, Blue Tail Fly, The Abols- 
tionist Hymn, Marching Along, John Brown 
and Johnny Comes Marching Home. 


Containing songs celebrating ships, sailing, 
fishing and other activities of sailors and river- 
boat men, album four contains 17 songs. Some 
of them are sea chanties and whaling songs, 
common to both England and America. Others 
are purely American. In narration, it is ex- 
plained that the sea chanties were used by 
sailors to coordinate their efforts and often 
nonsense words were used to maintain rhythm. 
Titles include High Barbee, Hullabaloo Belay, 
Blow the Man Down, Blow Ye Winds and 
Shenandoah. 


Album Five contains songs of the early 
westward expansion in the United States. It 
contains the older pioneer songs, the first “bad 
man” songs and songs about Indians and cow- 
boys. Among the 20 songs in this album are 
Sweet Betsy from Pike, Peter Grey, Sioux 
Indians, Chisholm Trail, Buffalo Gals, Wander- 


ing and Jesse James. 


The final album, containing 24 songs, 
carries the folk song to the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. In it are railroad songs, songs of the 
woods and lumbering, hobo ballads, songs of 
backwoods mountain folk and songs of the 
cowboy. Representative titles are Skip to My 
Lou, Sourwood Mountain, Wayfarin’ Stranger, 
The Dying Hogger, Pay Day and Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. 


The six albums of “Historial America in 
Song” were gathered especially for music, his- 
tory, literature and social science classes in 
high schools and colleges, and in all types of 
adult groups. Many of the individual songs 
are suitable for the upper elementary grades. 
All the recordings are on 12-inch, unbreakable 
vinylite records at 78rpm. Each album is priced 
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at $10.95 and the entire series at $59.50. They 
may be obtained from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois, or from any EBF 
regional office. 


@ The third volume of Columbia Records’ best- 
selling “I Can Hear It Now” series, with Ed- 
ward R. Murrow as narrator, is now generally 
available. Covering the period from 1919 to 
1932 — a period in history which Mr. Murrow 
describes as “the last glorious fling of a still 
adolescent America” — this third volume is 
designed to provide nostalgic echoes of the 
post-World War I period of boom and bust. 


Like the best-selling “I Can Hear It Now” 
Volumes I and II, the new edition was prepared 
by Mr. Murrow in collaboration with Fred W. 
Friendly, radio and television producer-writer, 
and produced for Columbia by J. G. Gude. 


Opening in 1919 with Woodrow Wilson’s 
fight for the League of Nations, “I Can Hear 
It Now” Volume III “wanders through that 
fabulous era known as the age of wonderful 
nonsense when America was a glamorous, reck- 
less, irresponsible youngster... the era of bath- 
tub gin and Mah-jongg, of Jimmy Walker and 
Will Rogers, the Scopes Trial and Emil Coué, 
flappers and flop houses, a time when the law 
tried Sacco and Vanzetti and Al Capone tried 
the law... everyone tried to beat the market 
... Warren G. Harding sought protection from 
his friends. . .Coolidge was cool. ..a couple of 
youngsters named Crosby and Vallee were being 


talked about...a gadget called radio began to 
make itself felt as well as heard. . .“according 
to Mr. Murrow’s introduction to the album. 


A montage of American customs, behavior 
and politics in the twenties, “I Can Hear It 
Now” Volume III ends with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first inaugural. 

In making the first two volumes of the 
unique series, Murrow’and Friendly presented 
the actual voices and recorded sounds of events 
from 1932 to 1949. This same technique has 
been used wherever possible in Volume III, al- 
though during the era covered, radio and talkies 
were in their infancy. Where recordings cf in- 
dividuals and events are either non-existent or 
of poor quality, faithful re-enactments based on 
original texts and testimonies have been pre- 
sented. 


Literally hundreds of individuals, profes- 
sional actors and non-professionals, were audi- 
tioned for these re-enactments, with non-pro- 
fessionals frequently providing most accurate 
portrayals. Among the anonymous actors who 
share this volume with actual recorded voices 
are a Wall Street broker, a hotel room clerk, a 
radio executive, a bowling alley proprietor, a 
Congressman and a Columbia University pro- 
fessor. 


“I Can Hear It Now” Volume III will be 
issued simultaneously on one Long Playing 
331/3 rpm record (ML 4340) and in an album 
of five conventional twelve-inch shellac records 
(MM-963). 
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The Educational Scene. 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS" 


What words do elementary children mis- 
spell most often? To answer this question the 
National Curriculum Associates recently con- 
ducted a study of spelling difficulties. From an 
examination of the creative writings of 14,643 
children, grades 3-8, in 199 school systems in 
all the states, 7,260 words were found in- 
correctly spelled, one of which was misspelled 
967 times. The following are the first hundred 
ranking works: 


their went mother February 
too where another once 
there stopped _— threw like 

they very some they're 
then morning bought cousin 
until something getting all right 
our named going happened 
asked came course didn’t 
off name woman always 
through __ tried animals _ surprise 
you're here its before 
clothes many started caught 
looked knew that’s every 
people with would different 
pretty together again interesting 
running swimming heard sometimes 
believe first received _ friends 
little were coming children 
things than to an 

him two said school 
because know wanted jumped 
thought decided hear around 
and friend from dropped 
beautiful when frightened babies 
it’s let’s for money 


The list of “One Hundred Words Most 
Often Misspelled by Children in the Elementary 
Grades” appears in the October, 1950 issue of 
the Journal of Educational Research. It is re- 
printed here with permission of the author, 
Leslie W. Johnson, and the publisher, Dembar 
Publications. 

& 


What are the great American classics? Ac- 
cording to authorities on American literature 
who have been selecting our literary works for 
a UNESCO list of “great classics of the world,” 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter ranks at the top. 
Other great American classics, in the order of 
votes cast by the judges, include: Poe’s Collected 
Tales and Collected Poems; Melville's Moby 
Dick; Henry James’ Portrait of a Lady; Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn; Emerson’s Selected Essays 
and Poems; Thoreau’s Walden; Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass; Frost’s Collected Poems, Se- 
lected Poems; Franklin’s Autobiography; Coop- 
er’s Last of the Mohicans; Irving’s Sketch Book; 
Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, My Antonta; Emily Dickinson’s Se- 
lected Poems; O'Neill's Selected Plays; Howells’ 
Rise of Silas Lapham; Dreiset’s An American 
Tragedy; Lewis’ Babbitt, Arrowsmith; Henry 
Adams’ The Education of Henry Adams; and 
Robinson’s Collected Poems and Selected Poems. 


The American works, together with the 
classics of other nations, will be translated into 
the world’s major languages. 


se 


The Children’s Digest, a new monthly mag- 
azine, has been launched by the publishers of 
Parents’ Magazine. The Children’s Digest will 
reprint the best stories and comics from chil- 
dren’s magazines and from books for children. 
Each issue will include condensations of the 
most famous children’s classics. Each issue will 
have 132 pages, most of them printed in color, 
and will be the first and only magazine printed 
on “eye-ease” paper (light green). 


Among the features in the first issue are 
“How the Camel Got His Hump” by Rudyard 
‘Mr. Jenkins is an Assistant in English Educa- 


tion in the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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Kipling from the book Just So Stories; “If I 
Were King” by A. A. Milne from the book 
When We Were Young; “The Prince’s Coun- 
cilors” reprinted from St. Nicholas Magazme; 
“Mollie Takes a Trip” reprinted from Child 
Life Magazine; “Gulliver in Giant-Land” told 
in comics; and “Famous Failure,” a story in 
pictures by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


The Children’s Digest may be purchased 
for thirty-five cents a copy or by subscription, 
$3 per year. Subscription office: Bergenfield, 


N. J. 


The 1950 edition of Bibliography of Books 
for Children has recently been published by 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. The new edition lists more than a 
thousand titles, including old favorites and the 
best books for children published through 
March, 1950. Books are classified according to 
content into such categories as Adventure, Ani- 
mals, Religion, Science, etc. One of the largest 
categories is Regional Stories which includes 
books about thirty-four countries. This section 
may be particularly helpful to teachers who 
wish to locate books that will contribute to 
children’s understanding of people in many 
countries. The books, with annotations, are 
listed by subject classifications, title, author, 
publisher, and most important, age classifica- 
tions. 


Bibliography of Books for Children may be 
ordered from the Association for Childhood 
Education International at 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W. Washington 5. Price $1. 


From a study of over 90,000 letters in which 
children describe their ideal teacher, Professor 
Paul Witty of Northwestern University recently 
listed the 12 qualities cited as ideal most often 
by students: (1) a friendly attitude, (2) con- 
sideration for the individual, (3) patience, (4) 
wide interests, (5) good manners, (6) fairness, 
(7) a sense of humor, (8) good disposition, 


(9) interest in the individual, (10) flexibility, 


(11) generosity, and (12) skill. 


bs 


A pocket sized, printed, 40-page booklet, 


“Our Comic Book Children,” may be secured 
for ten cents from The Queen’s Work, 3115 
S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. The booklet 
is worthwhile reading for anyone who is in- 
terested in children and this problem. 


x 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for the month of January, 1951: 

For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of age: 
Cocolo’s Home, by Bettina. Harper, $2.50. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 
age: Biddy Christmas, by Priscilla M. Warner. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Marie Antoinette, Daughter of an Empress, by 
Marguerite Vance. E. P. Dutton, $2.50. 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: Jinks ' 


of Jayson Valley, by F. E. Rechnitzer. John C 
Winston, $2. 


A new idea in comic books, far ahead of 
most of the comic books sold on the newsstands, 
is Classics Illustrated, based on the great classics 
of literature. Seventy-three books in the series 
have already been published by the Gilberton 
Co., 826 Broadway, New York 3. Titles soon 
to be published are Cyrano de Bergerac, The 
Iliad, and The Lady of the Lake. Classics Illus- 
trated costs ten cents a Copy. 


The Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness 
Test has been published by the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. This is a group test, in five parts, 
five tests, of specific abilities and skills that 
children use in beginning to learn to read. Ac- 
cording to the authors of the test, these skills 
are: (1) using pictures; (2) using listening 
skills—recognizing the central ideas, noting 
details, and drawing simple conclusions from 
listening to oral context; (3) using the context; 
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(4) making auditory discriminations; (5) 
using context and auditory clues; (6) making 
visual discrimination; and (7) using left to 
right sequence. The desire to read must be 
created by the teacher in any modern readiness 
program along with instructional activities 
which will help children to acquire these un- 
derstandings, skills, and attitudes before the 
actual reading begins. 

The Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness 
Tests require that children do only two things: 
(1) draw a line under a word or (2) draw a 
line from one word or picture to another. 
Specific directions for scoring and administer- 
ing are found in the Teacher's Manual which 
accompanies each set of tests. 

For further information concerning the 
Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Tests we 
suggest that you write the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


Let’s Listen to Youth, by H. H. Remmers 
and C. G. Hackett, is a booklet which attempts 
tO give parents and teachers a new view of 
youth problems—this time as seen through the 
eyes of young people themselves. It is based on 
information gathered in a survey of more than 
15,000 young people by Purdue University. 
Along with the findings an explanation of 
young people's attitudes toward their problems 
is given. Teachers and parents will find practical 
suggestions on ways and means of helping 
young people with their problems. 

Let’s Listen to Youth, a Better Living Book- 


let, is published by Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. Price forty 


cents. 


Seaboard Publishers, Inc., in their Famous 
Authors Illustrated series, have just released 
Hamlet in comic book format. This “comic 
book” is a frank attempt to simplify Shake- 
speare and to enliven him for those readers 
who feel that he is dull reading. Hamlet is the 
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publisher's second experience in publishing 
Shakespeare in this format—Macbeth was pub- 
lished a short time ago. Profiting by that ven- 
ture, Hamlet appears not to be oversimplified; 
less of the Elizabethan language has been trans- 
lated into colloquial English and longer quota- 
tions from the original have been included in 
Hamlet than Macbeth. 


In addition to Hamlet and Macbeth, The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Captain Blood, She, The 39 
Steps, Beau Geste, and The Window are avail- 
able in the Famous Authors Illustrated series, 
and Nicholas Nickleby will soon appear. Teach- 
ers may find these “comics” ar antidote for, or, 
at least, a supplement to some of the less 
reputable pieces. The series may be ordered 
Main St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Price ten cents per book. 


ze 


The October, 1950 issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation discusses the general topic “We Use Our 
Living Heritage.” The several articles on this 
subject attempt to show, and to ask, how we 
can use our living heritage to improve general 
human welfare. All of the authors agree that 
this improvement will take place if we begin 
with the schools—schools which all too often 
have accepted reluctantly the task of building 
citizens with an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of our cultural heritage and which have 
overlooked the child when the charge was 
acknowledged. Now, more than ever, the child 
must be taught to use this heritage and to live 


from the publishers at 2 


realistically in the present. 


The keynote to the issue is struck by Wanda 
Robertson of the University of Utah, special 
editor of Childhood Education for the issue. 
Writing in an editorial she says: 


Traditionally, we have been inclined 
to think of our cultural heritage in terms 
of the past... the long ago and the far 
away... prevelant in the text books, maps, 
charts, and recordings which are used in 
our schools. 
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This way of thinking stemmed from 
the belief that our cultural heritage con- 
sisted of a body of knowledge to be handed 
on without question from one generation 
to another. ...that the child needed to 
learn about his world from afar since he 
was too removed from society and too im- 
mature to cope with its problems ... that, 
after studying the world from a distance, 
the individual would emerge as an adult 
citizen capable of participating responsibly 
in his world ... that literacy was synon- 
ymous with citizenship education. 


Contrary to these beliefs, modern re- 
search and observation show the child to 
be an integral part of the society in which 
he lives. He learns his social understand- 
ings and skills by practicing them at first 
hand on problems within his realm of 
comprehension and ability. If he is to come 
to intellectual and emotional grips with 
social problems as an adult citizen, he 
must learn about the actual workings of 


our modern society by attacking real prob- | 


lems from the beginning. 
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| The brief reviews in this issue are by Elizabeth 
Guilfoile, Anne Jackson, Frances E. Whitehead, 
Lillian E. Novotny, Audrey F. Carpenter, Helen 
C. Bough, Hannah M. Lindahl, Kathryn Ho- 
dapp, Frances Rees, and Laurette McCusker. ] 


For Early Adolescents 
The Secret Fiord. By Geoffrey Trease. Illus- 


trated by Joe Krush. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

The Shelford twins, Roger and Jillian, set 
upon a sea journey to Norway in order to escape 
a grim fate that threatened them in England, 
their own country. They hoped, too, that they 
might find traces of their father, who was last 
seen in Bergen, where he had been at work on 
the great cathedral. They refused to accept the 
report that he had been killed in a fall from a 
scaffold. 

[t was the year 1400. The powerful Han- 
seatic League controlled the trade of all Europe. 
The twins found that the boat on which they 

ad escaped was a blockade runner. They put 
their trust in Adair Dean, its owner and captain, 
however, because he had been kind to them. 

His knowledge of the dangerous seaways 


L 
lid 


and his skill in navigating the narrow Norwe- 
the boat 
capture by the tyrant Easterlings. The young 


gian fiords saved and crew from 
passengers found another friend in Norway, a 
youth called Erik Landless, who was their guide 
in the baffling search for their father that they 
undertook in a strange country. 

‘In this exciting story the author sketches 
lightly some interesting details of fifteenth 
century life and customs in Europe, but most 
boys and girls will read it for the rousing ad- 
ventures of the young English twins and their 
Norwegian comrade. E.G. 
Peter Nielsen’s Story. By Niels Thorpe. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, $2.75. 

Though the main character is given a ficti- 


Review and Criticism 


tious name this is a straight autobiography — 
an account of the author’s childhood and youth 
in Denmark. Son of a peasant, hard working 
and honest but not always wise in his decisions, 
the family lives through more bad times than 
good. Even at best the lot of the peasants work- 
ing on the big dairy farms of a generation ago 
was far from idyllic and at worst it was one of 
terrible poverty and degradation. In Peter Niel- 
sen’s family there is always the saving grace of 
parental affection through all their vicissitudes 
but the boy growing up sees no hope for better- 
ing himself unless he can realize his dreams of 
an education and a future life in America. This 
he finally does. 

Particularly in this book his consuming 
ambition to become a writer is achieved. He 
is now the head swimming coach at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The writing is good, the characterization is 
excellent and the account given of the great 
dairy farms, as they were thirty to forty years 
ago, is extremely graphic. Without plot the 
Narrative sustains the reader's interest through 
the excitement, the humor, the poignancy of 
the developing boy’s successive experiences. 
Obviously intended for adult readers, high 
school boys and girls or even seventh and 
eighth graders with serious reading interest will 
find much here to hold their interest, to widen 
A. J. 
Peter Holt, P. K. By Jean Bothwell. Illustrated 

by Margaret Ayer. Harcourt, $2.50. 


their knowledge and sympathies. 


P. K. means preacher's kid and Peter is one 
of four children, newly moved to Millersville 
and running into the proverbial big shots on 
the church board. A toughey at school compli- 
cates the status quo and clears the picture for 
excellent, all-round character development. 
While Miss Bothwell’s Indian stories have the 


simple dignity and allure of a translation, this 
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her first “home” story is well written, even 
though it is a shade too perfectly patterned. 
Rambling Halfback. By Wilfred McCormick. 

Putnam, $2.00. 

Football stories have a persistent popularity, 
especially when, as with this “Bronc Burnet 
story,” they are not slicked up with mystery or 
love. Bronc is the hero of other sport books by 
Wilfred McCormick, yet each one avoids the 
distracting sales method of alluding to the 
others. For the boy and occasional girl who 
wants an unadulterated sport story—this is it— 
diagramed plays included. F. E. W. 
Clear The Land. By Gertrude E. Mallette. 

Doubleday, $2.25. 

A contrived teen-ager story geared to our 
air age, this combines mystery, love and career. 
The book is a morass: underground hangar, 
private air transport for everyone, two mysteri- 
ous crashes and out of one of them the realiza- 
tion of “true love,” plus the inevitable news- 
paper story. So much happens that writing is 
“run of the mill” mediocrity... too much of 
everything. F.E. W. 


John Brown. By Jeannette C. Nolan. Illustrated 
by Robert Burns. Messner, $2.75. 

More biography and history than it is a 
story, this life of John Brown and his struggle 
against slavery is not exciting reading. John 
Brown's relationship to his family was not a 
warm one, since his life purpose overshadowed 
all else and merged into the purposes of God. 
This is an earnest, solid work. F. E. W. 


The Greenwood Tree. Written and illustrated 
by Edward and Stephani Godwin. E. P. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

The foreword of this book states, “This 
book has been written to give not only a vivid 
and accurate picture of the Renaissance England 
that Shakespeare was fortunate enough to live 
in, but also an authentic account of his career, 
especially from the intellectual and spiritual 
points of view.” This is done in a semi-narrative 


form. However, in my opinion, students of 
Shakespeare — even on the high school level— 
who are interested enough to seek information 
about the period and about the man, would 
prefer documented accounts, particularly in 
view of the controversies which have raged for 
sO many years concerning the authenticity of 
Shakespeare's work. LEN. 
Giant Quarterback. By Frank Waldman. Ilus- 
trated by Robert Candy. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.00. 

Youngsters twelve years old and up, who 
are interested in the story behind professional 
football, would find this big-league story of the 
New York Giants absorbing reading. Woven 
through the account of the organization of the 
team—the training camps, the coaches, the 
owner—is the struggle of the famous retired 
quarterback, Tommy, in training the cocky 
young rooky who succeeds him. Emphasis is 
placed on good sportsmanship and character 
values. L. E.N. 


Bright College Year. By Edith B. Sherman. 

Doubleday, $2.50. 

It will be popular—its stock characters are 
uninspiring but the story satisfies the youngest 
teen-agers’ curiosity about the mysteries of the 
freshman year at college—initiation, hazing, 
dormitory life, etc. If you already have such 
stories as Walden’s Waverly and Allee’s Great 
Tradition, and still need more, it will do. 

L. McC. 


Hot Rod. By Henry Gregor Felsen. Dutton, 
$2.00. 

Speed, suspense and adventure and a de- 
finite moral are the keynotes of the book. It 
is the story of Bud Crayne, the Hot Rod speed 
king, and his reformation into a safe and sane 
driver after a series of tragic auto accidents in- 
volving teen-agers who sought to imitate him. 


This reviewer agrees with Mr. Ned Dear- 
born, President of the National Safety Council, 
that the “way it is written will capture the in- 
terest of the teen-age crowd.” I’m not quite as 
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certain that “no teen-ager can read the book 
without retaining a safety lesson that will make 
a better and safer driver.” There may be some 
temptation to try to match Bud Crayne’s driving 
prowess without first having Bud’s mechanical 
knowledge of the car. 

Mr. Felsen’s adolescent psychology needs 
sharpening in some instances, particularly in the 
motivation of his characters. The plot is authen- 
tic, based, in fact, on a tragic teen-age accident 
near Hampton, Iowa. The book gives much en- 
couragement to the development of driver 
training in the high schools. Writing is fair 
and format mediocre. Title and book jacket 
will attract attention, however. L. McC. 


Saturday's Child. By Charlie May Simon. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. 

A very entertaining romance with its setting 
in Memphis in the late 19th century. Although 
written for the junior high age, its simple style 
and mature plot make it a suitable title for the 
retarded reader in the high school. 

The sisters, Margaret and Letty Dare, have 
very different characters. Margaret wants social 
position and money; Letty yearns for a nursing 
career. The yellow fever epidemic in Memphis 
gives Letty her chance to nurse, and opens 
Margaret’s eyes to the greater values of love 
and courage. L. McC. 


Henry Ford, Engineer. By Louise Neyhart. II- 
lustrated by Joshua Tolford. Houghton Mif- 
flin, $2.75 
The straight forward style of this biography 

seems to match the energy and simplicity of 

its main character, Henry Ford, whose life is 
presented in a concise, direct fashion that gives 
him vitality. This is an outstanding book. The 
reader gives an impression of authenticity to 
Which the illustrations contribute greatly. In 
fact they make the book distinguished. Beauti- 
ful, accurate drawings of machines, pulleys, and 
engines will fascinate the boys, while the larger 
drawings catch the mood and spirit of people 
and events vividly. The story of Mr. Ford’s life 
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can be read in the illustrations as well as in the 
text. One is not surprised to see “affectionately 
drawn” as a signature in the corner. Written 
for boys of highschool age, it will also be read 
by the younger ones who love machinery. It 
has a decided masculine appeal. Act. 
Gandhi, Fighter Without a Sword. By Jeanette 

Eaton. Illus. by Ralph Ray. Morrow, $3.00. 

This reviewer believes that this biography 
of Gandhi will be the most popular of the 
several biographies that have appeared in re- 
cent months. Jeanette Eaton has the power to 
inspire her reader with the spirit of the bio- 
graphee. Perhaps the reader will learn more 
facts from some of the other biographies— 
but facts without inspiration and motivation 
have little value. I hope Miss Eaton will soon 
write the biography of that other monument 
to the power and spirit of the individual— 
Albert Schweitzer. Both men show us the im- 
portance of the individual in shaping the future 
of his own and other peoples. 

One qualifying comment may be made—in 
contrast with some other books, the role the 
English play in India is painted in greyish rather 
than black colors. The following quotation is 
typical of Miss Eaton’s approach. 

“There it was once more — the noble 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon justice which Mo- 
handas admired so much. It towered over 
the ugly prejudice which marred English 
behavior in this foreign land. Thrilled by 
the faith that it would always appear, no 
matter how dark the pattern of official 
acts, and tingling with the triumph of hav- 
ing blazed a path for other dark-skinned 
men who might one day practice law in 
South Africa, he went down to the judge’s 
desk. Looking very small and young beside 
the Englishman with his robes and wig, he 


took the oath.” 
Highly recommended. Good format and 


amply illustrated. L. McC. 


Secret of the Whispering Willow. By Harriet 
Evatt. Illustrated by the author. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.00. 

“Petite Ninon” is the red-haired heroine of 








this French Canadian mystery story. She dis- 
covers the long lost family heirloom and with 
it raises the money for the operation to cure her 
crippled sister. Several other problems are 
solved with equal success. The wholesome 
family atmosphere portrayed is good, but the 
characterization is weak. It was a disappoint- 
ment to this reviewer, born within sight of the 
story’s setting, that the author didn’t give a 
truer picture of the Isle D’Orleans and its in- 
habitants. The inclusion of a number of French 
words makes the book somewhat difficult to 
read, and the illustrations are not wholly ap- 
propriate. Not recommended if funds are 
limited. L. G. M. 


Gray Lance. By Gerald Raftery. Morrow, $2.00. 

Gray Lance began life as a wolf running the 
Canadian woods until he was caught in a trap 
and found by Don Murray near the cabin. The 
boy took him for a German Shepherd dog and 
treated him as such. Between the two grew a 
strange relationship. The natural suspicion of 
the wild animal kept him at a distance, but his 
curiosity held him where he could watch and 
follow the boy who had fed him. The animal's 
intelligence was almost unbelievable but it was 
not until Lance had saved Don's life by pulling 
him out of the water when his canoe capsized 
that he became a real tamed pet. His part in 
rescuing the two injured pilots of a crashed 
plane, and in catching a burglar made him a 
valuable friend. His wolf mind never lost its 
cunning. This animal story is different, and a 
refreshing change from the usual plot of that 
type. It should be a popular title with all animal 
a.m. 


lovers. 


Idaho Sprout. By John Baumann. Illustrated by 

Lee Townsend. Morrow, $2.50. 

Based on the author's adult book Old Man 
Crow’s Boy, Idaho Sprout gives an excellent 
picture of the cattle lands in Idaho from 1890 
to 1900. Sprout or the “chip off the old block” 
worries for fear he will not achieve all that his 
father expects of him. In the growing up pro- 
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cess is excitement, adventure, and satisfaction 

with sympathetic understanding of the boy 

and real description of the period. H.C. B. 

Keystone Kelly. by Jackson Scholz No illus- 
trations. Morrow, $2.50. 

Bill Kelly will receive a bonus of $25,000 
if he makes good in his first year in the majors. 
A freak play in which he is spiked in the heel 
makes him timid and ruins his close plays, 
forcing him to be framed out. His release from 
his “understanding” gives him assurance and 
snap, ending in his recall to the New York 
team. Interesting player-manager and player- 
public relations. H. C. B. 


The Homemade Year. By Mildred Lawrence. 
Illustrated by Susanne Suba. Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.25. 

When city-bred Vicky comes to live with 
her country cousins in their mortgaged home- 
stead, she discovers that acquiring food and 
clothing, so easily obtained in city stores, entails 
a great deal of hard work for farm people and 
that “making payments” has curtailed fun and 
influenced the daily life of her cousins. Feeling 
useless and inferior, she finds solace in restor- 
ing, little by little, the deserted buildings of 
Felicity Society, built 200 years before by Ger- 
man immigrants. How the restoration plus 
Vicky's cheerful disposition help to make an 
important place for her in the family life is 
the theme of a pleasant and inspiring story for 


H. M. L 


elementary-grade readers. 


For the Middle Grades 
Robin on the River. By Marjorie Hayes. Illus- 
trated by Adolph Treidler. Little, Brown, 
$2.50. 

A sheltered cove on the New England coast 
is a fine place to live. So thought Robin, who 
liked to go lobstering at four o'clock in the 
morning with his grandfather, or liked equally 
well to play in the tree house in their yard with 
his sister, Minty and his cousins from nearby 
cottages. 


There were several things he wanted 
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change, however. He wanted his father to get 
home on leave in time for the Saturday night 
crab party. He wanted to get better a¢quainted 
with Sol, the queer summer visitor who came 
to the cove on Mr. Samson’s yacht, and he 
wanted to find out what was happening to all 
the things that disappeared from his home and 
his neighbors’ homes that summer. 

Children of eight to ten years will enjoy 
reading about Robin, his family, his friends and 
his problems. E. G. 


Carol from the Country. By Frieda Friedman. 
Illustrated by Mary Barton. Morrow, $2.00. 
Carol and the twins react quite differently 

to the family’s move from country to city. The 

New York apartment with confusing bells for 

front door, telephone and dumb waiter, and 

with an irascible rap on the ceiling in response 
to noise... are only a part of the newness. 

As the responses of the children vary, characters 

develop. This is not an outstanding book as a 

piece of writing, but the situations and the at- 

titudes are real and readable; not unlike the 

author’s Sundae for Judy. F. E. W. 

Farmer Giles of Ham. By J. R. R. Tolkien. II- 
lustrated by Pauline Diana Baynes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.00. 

Farmer Giles led a quiet life until the night 
he was faced with an emergency. Then he fired 
his blunderbuss in the face of a plundering 
giant. Thereafter, he was the hero of the little 
village of Ham; and when a fire-breathing 
dragon threatened the safety of the towns- 
people, they turned to their hero for help. His 
adventures, told in a semi-serious vein, should 
make interesting reading for youngsters with 
imagination. This amusing tale of early England 
is recommended for children of ten and up. 

LE.N. 

Black Horse of Culver. By Helen Orr Watson. 
Illustrations by Bernard Garbutt. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50. 

The story of a misunderstood poor-little- 
tich boy and an equally misunderstood horse, 


both of whom eventually win the ultimate re- 
spect of all and sundry is told against the back- 
ground of Culver Military Academy life for 
the undergraduate with its hunts, parades, 
sports, and dormitory pranks. Children from 
the ages of ten to fourteen who love horses and 
horse stories will like it in spite of the fact 
that it is peopled with stock characters, follows 
a formula, and portrays no real character de- 
velopment. Not recommended. L. E.N. 


Then Came Timothy. By Frances Frost. Illus- 
trated by Richard Bennett. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, $2.00. 

Children at the intermediate level will love 
to meet Timothy, the Leprecaun, who came all 
the way from Ireland in an eggshell. His ad- 
ventures with Kathy O'Kelly who lived happily 
on Singing Cow Island in Maine with her 
grandmother, her grandfather, the Collapsible 
Dog and the Calico Cat, include their neighbor, 
Philip. A stable feeling of good family life, en- 
riched with kindness and humor, should prove 
satisfying to the young readers. L. E.N. 


South Pole Husky. By Charles Stanley Strong. 

Longmans, Green, $2.75. 

Too bad Mr. Strong isn’t a better writer. 
He has a good plot and interesting material but 
missed a fine opportunity to write an outstand- 
ing book as he fails to inspire the reader with 
the spirit of Amundsen and his men. The book 
will probably appeal to dog lovers, for Nils’ 
dog, Blynken, is the true hero of the story. The 
author obviously knows dogs as well as the 
Antartic terrain. Definitely a second choice— 
as for $2.75 one expects more than just another 
acceptable dog story. L. McC. 


Four Earthings and a Thimble. By Margaret 
Joyce Baker. Illus. by Decie Merwin. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 

A good picture of English post-war life and 
family solidarity. Two qualities are outstanding 
—the love and understanding of animals, and a 
sensitivity for the beauty and joys of the Eng- 
lish countryside. 
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The plot is a bit obvious. Young Benbow’s 
luck in finding the perfect home at Fat Hen 
Hollow, the artist-owner’s accepting the child’s 
four farthings as down payment strike the adult 
as too much coincidence. Nevertheless, the 
author’s good style and characterization over- 
come the weakness of plot for the less critical 
8-12 year olds—but for first choice I'd recom- 
mend her Homer the Tortotse. L. McC. 


White Elephant Mystery. By Ellery Queen. 

Little, Brown, $2.50. 

The lure of the circus and a good mystery 
will put this high on the list of popular books. 
Djuna is once again the ace junior detective and 
readily solves the mystery of the missing will, 
and the attempted murder of the trapeze artist. 
Some objection could be leveled at the book 
for Djuna’s disregard of the hospital rules when 
he uses trickery to get in to see the seriously in- 
jured trapeze artist. Not the best of Queen's 
efforts but one that is acceptable in spite of its 
minor flaws. L. McC. 


For Younger Children 
Pete’s Puddle. By Joanna Foster. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1950. $1.25. 

Three to seven-year olds will undoubtedly 
enjoy the brightly colored pictures of Pete, his 
dog, and his wonderful puddle. They will get 
ideas of possibilities of play on a wet day— 
provided Mother covers them from head to toe 
in oilskins. They will enjoy repeating the al- 
literative wet-sounding words. The price, in- 
spite of inflation, still seems high for a pre- 
school book. L. E.N. 
Cowboy Joe of the Circle S. By Helen Rush- 

more. Illustrated by Peter Burchard. Har- 

court, $2.00. 

An eight year old boy’s first year on a real 
ranch with his parents. Here are a small boy's 
reactions to the teasing of the cowboys and to 
che everyday happenings as he earns one nick- 
name after another. There is no false glamour. 
The book is as good as any “cowboy” for the 
nine year old. F. E. W. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Schoolroom Zoo. By Catherine Woolley. Mor- 
row, $2.00. 
An irresistible little third grader, Ellie, 


could not understand why everybody at home ~ 


did not love and appreciate her red eft, her 
mouse, and her cat Mister. So it was a happy 
day for her and her friends when Miss French 
consented for the class to have a school room 
zOO. 

Catherine Woolley tells in a perfectly natu- 
ral way how the children planned, created, and 
cared for their zoo — consisting of a snake, 
toads, spiders, the eft and mouse and the like 
— and handles well the problem of the chil- 
dren when they learn that one of their group 
is terrified of the pets. Children seven to ten 
who have enjoyed Catherine Woolley’s Two 
Hundred Pennies and David's Railroad, will 
find Schoolroom Zoo equally to their liking. 


— 


“— 


F.R. § 
Blue Ribbons for Meg. By Adele De Leeuw. , 


Illustrated by “Mac” Schweitzer. Little 

Brown, $2.50. 

From Boston comes Meg to stay with her 
Uncle’s family at Fort Miles, the cavalry depot. 
In their outpost of civilization fifty years ago 
her adjustment begins when she acquires a 


pinto pony which she names Papoose “because 


she’s so little and an Indian.” Through Meg one 
sees life at the Post, including inspection by the 
General, and normal children’s activities. Horse 
lovers in 4th to 6th grades will be interested. 
H. C. B. 


A Cap for Mul Chand. By Julie Forsyth Batche- , 


lor. Illustrated by Corine V. Dillon. Har- 

court Brace, $2.00. 

Eleven year old Mul Chand wanted a red 
cap to wear when he visited his uncle in Bom- 


bay. By hard work he earned the necessary eight / 


annas, but on his way to the bazaar the money 
was stolen from him. How Mul Chand earned 


1 


their red cap and sandals, too, makes an inter- | 
esting story. A good story of Indian village life | 


simple enough for very young readers. Full 
page illustrations in sepia. K. H. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


Marvin was an only child. While he 


_ was very mature in his opinions he never 
+ seemed to be able to play desirably with 


the group. He did not enjoy play time as 
he should have. This talk and exhibit 
seemed to improve the group’s opinion of 


| Marvin. Marvin felt he had really told the 


children something they did not know and 
should know. 
Until children feel a part of the group 
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to the extent they want to bring something 
back to the group; until children have 
something they consider important to say 
and want to say it; until children have 
something to write and want to write it, 
or an idea to put on paper, how can the 
teacher help them improve their oral de- 
livery, their written communication, or 
their art? 
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DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 


Bracken as told by Doak Walker 
The thrilling story of the three-time All- 
American football hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.00 


THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 52x8Y%,"'; 4-color jacket $1.50 


DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 

An unusual picture-story book about cir- 
cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 

64 pp.; 7x9''; full color illustrations $1.50 
MARY by Esther Buffler 


Story of a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 


(Ages 8 up) 
48 pp.; 61/2x8''; cover, jacket and 26 il- 
lustrations are in full color $1.50 


TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 


Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10"; jacket and many illus- 
trations in full color $2.50 


READINESS FOR READING 
AND 
RELATED LANGUAGE ARTS 


Edited by Nila B. Smith 


A publication of the National 
Conference on 
Research in English 


65 cents each 
50 cents each for 10 or more. 


Order from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68TH ST. 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 











RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffler (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9"'; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
304 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.50 
WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Adda 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 
Story of Mama Bear and her three frisky 
cubs. 
64 pp.; 5/2x73%,''; illustrations in full 
color on every page $1.50 
BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 
How a Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 
napped and raised a baby bear. (All 
ages) 
64 pp.; 61/2x8'/,''; 22 photographs $1.50 


RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken 
A big, beautifully illustrated 
book about a typical rodeo. 

32 pp.; 13x10''; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Prose and Poetry Adventures .......8 





Prose end Poetry Journeys......+++7 
Prose ond Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK . 6 
Prose end Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK . 5 
Prose ond Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK . 4 
Prose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK . 3 
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Successful reading ahead 


with- 


EDITH OSSWALD, MARY M. REED AND 
ARENSA SONDERGAARD 


These eight books with their short, interesting stories and 
their large colored pictures make children’s early experiences 
in reading successful and enjoyable. Animals rank high in 
child interest. These books present both children and ani- 
mals in universally familiar situations. Sentences are short 
and simple, and the few words employed to tell the stories 


are repeated many times 


=, 
My Dog Laddie 


Our Animal Story Books | 


Biddy 
and the Ducks 


Frisky the Goat 
Little White Rabbit 
Peanuts the Pony 


Hundreds 
of Turkeys 


Shadow the Cat 


Three Little Kittens 
Gray Squirrel 
Shep the Farm Dog 
Farm Animals 
The Fireman 
The Mailman 
The Food Store 
A Day at the Fair 


The Little Crow 


It’s Fun to Find Out— 
Film-Story Books 


PAUL WITTY and The Educational Research 
Staff of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


This new series of simple, supplementary reading books will 
delight children with interesting and accurate details of 
familiar people, animals, places, and events. Each book is 
based on the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films sound motion 
picture of the same name and is illustrated with unusual 


photographs from the film. 


D. GC. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





